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Duffield & Company's New Books—Spring 1907 


Success in Life By EMIL REICH 


A new book by the author of “Success Among Nations,” crammed ful! of vitally interesting suggestion 
How to be successful in whatever walk of life is both the key-note and the inspiring ideal of the whole 
$1.50 net; postage 12 








The Spirit of Labor By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


A work in a field parallel to the same author's “Autobiography of a Thief ‘The Spirit of Labor” is, 
fact, the life-story of a Chicago labor leader trades unionist. A flood of new light is thrown on the absorb 
ing and important subject of the conflict between labor and capital $1.50 net; postage 12 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE ANNOUNCED FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 
Business and Education By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


First Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York 
Phe only collection ever made of Mr. Vanderlip’s noteworthy speeches and addresses. Dealing autho: 
tatively with financial, industrial, and educational questions, the collection offers a splendid body of s 
information and advice. $1.50 net, postage 14 cent 


The Windfall. By cHarLes EGBERT CRADDOCK 


A fascinating modern romance from the world of mountaineers whom Miss Murfree has long made famous 


$1.50 postpaid 
Sir Elyot of the Woods by emma srooxe 


A new novel by the author of “ The Engrafted Rose,” relating the efforts of the virile young Baronet Si 
Elyot Ingall to save from commercial destruction the Dower Woods (the bride’s dower of an old Eng 
family) and at the same time make yood with his own life $1.50 postpaid 


A Winged Victory ®y & ™. Lovett 


A new novel by the author of “Richard Gresham,” teeming with the intensely real life of the West 
$1 50 post 


The Ferry of Fate By SAMUEL GORDON, author of «Lesser Destinies’’ 


A story of the Jews and Government of Russia, told with remarkable truth and power by an author whose 
work has won him a place in the school made famous by Israel Zangwill. The plot centres in the struggle 
of two young Jews for their people, involving for each the supreme sacrihce of his life $1.50 postpaid 


AMONG CONTINUED SUCCESSES ARE 


. . 4 . 
Geronimo’s Story of His Life 
Taken down by S. M. BARRETT. Illustrated by photographs, $1.50 net; postage 14 


**A book worthy of all praise. New York Eventing Mail 


Moliére: A Biography By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Introduction by Professor I. F. CRANE of ae University ; pictures by “JOB”; pp. xxiv.-446 
$3.00 net; postage 24 cents 


* The standard in the English language both for the general reader and the student The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth 
By GEORGE BRANDES $2.50 net, postage 16 ¢ nt 


** There is not a dull paragraph, not a single dry-as-dust element in this highly instructive autobiography 
Paul Harboe in the North Amerwan Revie 


DUFFIELD gy COMPANY 


36 EAST 21° ST. NEW YORK 
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MASSACHUSETTs, Boston. 
B' ISTON UNIVERSITY La School 
New features. Address the Dean 
M.M. BierLow 





PaiLapeLpeuia, Chestnut Hill BOARDING 
AND DAY 

Mrs. Chapman and iso. ror 
Miss Jones GIRLS. 

Thorough College Preparatory and Finishing 
Courses, with special opportunities for culture. 
Number of Pupils limited. Classes small, insur- 
ing individual attention. Large, comfortable 
house with pleasant grounds. Tennis, basketball, 
and skating. 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys, Location high and dry Laboratories 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Farnest boys. 
Gymnasium with new swimming pool bits for college, 
acientifice school and business Young boys tn separate 
bullding Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





THE MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Ideal site Fine ulpment. Prepares for all 
colleges. Strong teaching. Genuine military train- 
ing. Symmetrical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not 
a reform echool, LAWRENCE CAMERON HULL, 

President and Superintendent. 





For Rent. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND.—To be let for six 
months or a year, from the end of May, in the 
City of Oxford, England, a well-furnished, old, 
roomy house with beautiful view, looking on 
to Christ Church and the well-known wa 
Tower. The House contains three large enter 
taining rooms, 2 bedrooms with dressing 
rooms attached, bathroom, servants’ hall and 
servants’ rooms, front and back stairs, elec- 
tric light. RENT, including the wages of four 
excellent servants, who will be left in the 
house, £50 (fifty pounds) a month. HASSALL, 
St. Aldates, Oxford, England. 
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MORAL EDUCATION 
Two By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS. 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
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“Abounds with well-chosen anecdotes " 
The Dial, Chicago. 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
Illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“THE FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fis« & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave. New York 414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
203 Mich, Ave., Chicago 1200 Williams Av., Portiand 
405 Cooper Bid., Denver 238 Doug!’s Bid.,LosAngeles 
313 Rook’ry Bik.. Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Has Good Positions for Good Teachers with Good 
Records. 

Send for Circular on Free Registration. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











Travel. 


A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS 
A Swiss, a profeseor in Oberlin College, familiar 
with Switzerland, will take a soa of boys and 
young men for a tramp among the Alps next sum- 
mer. For particulars write to Professor F. AN- 
DEREGG, Oberlin, Ohio. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, EXPE- 
2 perienced traveller, would like a position as tray- 
elling companion to make extensive tour—the world, if 
possible, Can furnish best references and would wel- 
come personal Interview. Speaks several languages 
fluently. Address B. G. L., Nation. 
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The Present Trend of Industrial Combination 
Anna YOUNGMAN 


Economic Problems in Agriculture by Irrigation 
H. E. Taytor 


Published monthly, except August and 
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$3 a year in advance, 35 cents a copy 


Address Dept. 21 
The Aniversity of Chicago Press 
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Thelast work of the late FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
Honoré de Balzac 
Atall bookstores. Cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.60. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Ph@adedpita 
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LONGFELLOW 1807-1907 
A finely appreciative poem 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


THE CENTENARY 
OF LONGFELLOW 
By Bliss Perry 
A searching and sympathetic study of Long- 


fellow’s genius and of his place in American 
letters. 


Other important contributions are 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF CAVOUR. I. 
Andrew D. White. 


THE MELODRAMA, Harry James Smith. 


EFFICIENCY IN MAKING BEQUESTS. 
William H. Allen. 


THE STUDY OF NATIONAL CULTURE. 
Kano Francke. 


The two serial features, Miss Sinclair's novel, 
“The Helpmate,”” and General Scbaff’s “The 
Spirit of Old West Point,” are coatinued with 
increasing interest. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To all persons sending us $4.00 on or before 
April 1st, 1907, we will mail without charge the 
January, February, and March issues, containing 
the opening chapters of these serials, and begin a 
year’s subscription with April, 1907. A special 
trial subscription for three months will be sent to 
new subscribers upon receipt of 50 cents. 35 cents 
a copy, $4-00 a year 
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BOOK S—All out of print books ——-. no 
matter on what subject; write me stati 
wanted; I can get you any book ever pubtished, 
when in England call and inspect my stock of 
50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP 
Jobn Bright St., Birmingham, England. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


TRAVEL 


Mr. w. D. McCRACKAN’S THE ITALIAN LAKES (Ready March 25th) 


Decorated cover. With 40 illustrations in duogravure from photographs taken by the author. $2.00. 
NATURE 


Mr. CLARENCE HAWKES'S TENANTS OF THE TREES = (Ready Aprit 15) 


tr with eight full-page drawings (4 in color) cover design, and many minor decorations by Louis Rhead. $1.50. 


Professor CHARLES ¢. p. RoBERTS’S HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES (Reacy Aprit 25tn) 


{rawings (4 in color), cover design, and many minor decorations by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 
NEW NOVELS 


Mr. RUEL PERLEY sMiTH’S PRISONERS OF FORTUNE = ea Ecitiom 


With colored frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 


lazziing by its naturalness and convincing in its deft interweaving of history with fiction.” 
ALFRED Forp in Louisville Courier-Journal 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS’S THE ROME EXPRESS = (ust published) 


With colored frontispiece by A. O. Scott. $1.25. 
rhe au rof ‘The Passeng er fr =~? Calais’ presents an absorbing tale in ‘The Rome Express.’ Ina traveller's hand it will help to make 
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Mr. GEORGE A. KYLE'S THE MORNING-GLORY CLUB (ready March 20th) 


With colored frontispiece by A. O. Scott, $1.25. 
sonrad’s popular **The Second Mrs. Jim,” it pictures the humor of life in a country village. The doings of The Morn 
ve Glory Club. orwanized to “elevate’’ society in the town of Millville will furnish the reader with genuine amusement 
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By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of ‘Hard Say- 
* «Nova et Vetera,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. $1.40 ner. 
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= = *,* This volume was prepared for publication some time ago, but 

was not issued until last year, when a small edition of limited cireula 

tion was published in London. This re-issue, with an entirely new pref 

ace, is uniform in general atyle with Father Tyrre..’s other recent) 
‘By Lieut.-General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. published works. . ¥ . 
merous Hlustrations, Sketches, and Maps. Demy 5vo. PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MYSTICISM. The Paddock 
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complete Index 


" When we revi ” Atte ca 2g0. the Ast volume of °A Lectures for 1906, delivered at the General Seminary, 
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‘ ‘ wl index of subjects, t ake it one of the most perfec t mill New York. 
arratives in th anguAge rhe ee od valauian with the needful index, is ? . , 
j ite treatment of the epoch-marking subject with which I[t deals Ky W ILI IAM RALPH INGE, M.A., D.D ® late Fellow ot 
3 agakenah than to toe protean ani Ae ag Ay hay ee King’s College, Cambridge; Vicar of All Saints’, Knights 
k any opportunity of relieving the tale of slaughter by importing inci bridge, London. Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 
fl ‘ nterest. such ashtis seocta natettons Wi th the ever-c« yurteous m ’ ‘ 
Japancar officers aud his acquisition of General Keller's little fox terrier The | THE ALTAR AND THE LIFE: Meditations on the Blessed 
' Mecharged © Cotieate mvaatet Sacrament in Relation to the Development of the Spirit- 


—_—_—_——— ual Life. 
THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th, Chaplain of All Saints’ 
CHRONICLES OF MOREA Hospital, Eastbourne. Pp. x-216. Crown 8vo. $1.10 net. 


A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. 
WO. CB. Author of “Cus THE TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD CONSIDERED AS RE- 


PENNELL RODD, GO Vio K¢ 
sand Lore of Moder Greece,” * Ballads of the Flest,” ote LATED TO THE MINISTRY AND AS A REVELATION 
OF HIS PERSON. The Hulsean Lectures, 1905-6. 
SIX RADICAL THINKERS By H. J. C. KNIGHT, B.D., Principal of the Clergy Training 
Bentham—Mill—Cobden—Thomas Carlyle—Mazzini-—T. H. Green.) School, and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; 
Ry JOUN MaeCUNN, LL.D... Professor of Philosophy in the University ind Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
f Liverpool, Crown Svo, $1.70 net Pp. vili-210. Crown 8vo. $1.40 mez. 


SOME PROBLEMS ofEXISTENCE Darvard Historical Studles—New Volume 


IRMAN PEARSON. Demy vo, $2.10 net THE SEIGNIORAL SYSTEM IN CANADA: a Study in 
*.* The x main subjects of Professor MacCuny’s volume are French Colonial Policy, 
Hentham and his Philosophy of Reform, the Utilitarian Optimism of : : 
lohbn Stuart Mill, the Commercial Radicaliam of Cobden, the Anti By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, Ph.D., LL.B., Assistant 
Ther atic Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle, the Religious Radicalism of Professor of Government in Harvard University (Harvard 
fazzini, and the Political Ideal m of Thomas Hill Green Historical Stud tes, Vol. XIII.). 8vo. $2.00 met. 
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The Week. 


The prompt surrender of the Califor 
nia Legislature, in respect to its pro- 
gramme of anti-Japanese legislation, is 
fresh testimony to President Roose- 
velt’s influence. But it brings out like 
wise the extraordinary lack of percep 





tion of the larger situation among the | 


Californians. Difficult and delicate ne- 
gotiations were in progress between our 
Government and the representatives of 
a high-spirited, successful, and sensitive 
nation. One of the necessary conditions 


for an amicable solution of the pending | 


questions was a settlement of the San 
Francisco school controversy in a spirit 
of fairness, mutual friendliness, and re- 
spect. Yet the California Legislature was 
seizing this moment to plan new humili- 
ations and restrictions for the State's 
Japanese residents. It does not appear 
that, until the President’s rather per 
emptory telegram, the California states- 
men felt any particular impropriety in 
what they were doing. It is to their 
credit that they saw the point so quick- 
ly. 


“The Japanese-American War of 1907” 
is the title of a pamphlet just published 
in Germany. The anonymous writer is 
clearly more up to date than most of his 
kind. Similar works of the imagina- 
tion, such as “The Battle of Dorking,” 
have usually looked some years for- 
ward; but here is a soothsayer writing 
in Dresden on the 13th of February, 
1907, describing what is to take place in 
the course of the coming twelvemonth 
He is, we confess, a little vague as to 
the details of his Krieg. Japan, of 
course, seizes the Philippines instanter, 
and then the United States is driven 
to seek a peace, and give up the Phil- 
ippines to secure it “bevor noch ein 
Japanisches Armeecorps in Amerika 
gelandet ist.” This would not make it 
much of a war, after all. This German 
prophet will leave genuine militarists 
longing for more slaughter than he con 
cedes them. As a matter of fact, he is 
really thinking more of trade and di 
plomacy than of war, more of Germany 
and England than of Japan and the 
United States. His brochure is really 
an argument for an Anglo-German alli 
ance, and he conjures up his war, In 
which Japan is to conquer and there 
after become a formidable competitor of 
both English and German exporters, 
simply in order to help out his case 
Hence he can hardly expect the world 
to classify his war of 1907 as elther true 
or important 


he Nation. 





George W. Perk has wa | 
a man and set i Wit t g 
| for the courts to compel hin e has 


|New York Life 


acted promptly on the broad hint of the 
Court of Appeals, and reimbursed th: 
Insurance Company 


with interest, for the money he took 


i} from it in 1904 to give to the Roose 





| mote the 


velt campaign fund. The question now 
is, Who will reimburse M Perkins 
Is the rich Republican party going to 


leave him in the lurch? Will not its 
President, filled with horror as he is at 
corporation abuses, see to it that the 
proper remedy is applied to this gross 


abuse, of which he was the beneficiary 
Not only the New York Life, but the 
Mutual, the Equitable, and the Prudenp 
tial, used policyholders’ funds to pro 
election of Mr. Roosevelt 
This was an unlawful diversion of mon 
ey Its repayment can be exacted from 
But that does 
Republi 
can National Committee. The least it 
can do is to pay back the $54,000 to Mr 


the responsible’ officials 
not touch the duty of the 


Perkins 


James Gavley, the first vice-president 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
} 


has done the country a service by ex 


plaining that unless the Government 
uses more armor plate, his armor-plate 
mills will have to shut down and throw 
thousands of skilled mechanics out of 
business According to Mr. Gavley, his 
company must get contracts for 15,000 
tons of armor annua!ly to keep these 
mills going, and the reason for his pres 
ent distress is that this vear the Midvale 
Steel Company has underbid the Trust 
and got a large share of the work. Now 
this complaint illustrates clearly where 
a large part of the demand for a great 
navy comes from. We are aware, of 
course, that from President Roosevelt 
down, many of the advocates of a navy 
honestly believe that this country will 
be ruined or kidnapped if we do not 
arm to the teeth. But their shrill out- 


cries are heartily seconded b people 
like Mr. Gavley who make thousand 
of dollars cut of the bie-nav mania 

Shipbuilders, gun-make mor manu 
facturers, et The kn well how to 
dwell upon our “defencel ondition” 
how to point to the ne of ife 
guarding our insular pessessior Next 


winter navy officers wi!' be warmly se« 
onding Mr. Gavlev’s plea for more hat 
tleships. on the ground that we must 


have armor-plate factorie in case of 


war And the Steel Trust with its 
scant one hundred millions of surplus 
will be beside them. hat in hand, beg 


zing Congress for aln 


From the full programme of the Na 


ona Art itlo Pea ( 

‘ ie he i | hi ( \ ! 
clear that the gathe ig hou is 
influential as notable Weight 

e to be discussed | weigh 


The aim of the whole is, plal 
bring out the powerful peace sentimer 
in this country, and to demonstrate to 


our delegates to the Hague Conferences 


how strong a backing thes have if 
home It was officially stated recent 
in Berlin that no proposals for lim 


ing armaments figure in the agenda at 
The Hague. That may be true, forma 
lv, vet the question bound to come 
up If by nothing else 


be forced to it bv the plat 


attention wil! 
of the Brit 


h Admiralty to make their naval pro 


gramme depend upon the decisions of 


the Conference. The push that way of 


workingmen’s organizations will also be 


felt. In Wisconsin, the Legislature has 
‘ 
represent the State at Jamestown, o1 
the ground that the intent is to make 
the Exposition an occasion for glorify 
ing militarism: and the labor members 
were the most vigorous in denouncing 
that plan, and in calling for a measure 
Whatever the defects 
of labor unions, we cannot deny them 
praise for their stand in favor of in 
ternational peace, and in behalf of the 
classes most crushed down by huge milf 


of disarmament 


tary budgets 


Mrs. Sage’s first large gift takes the 
form to which Mr. Rockefeller and Mr 
Carnegie have accustomed us. The char 
tered board, with broad powers and a 
large endowment for the purpose of car 
rying on a specific work, has obvious- 
ly come to stay, for it is probably the 
best way of conducting a great trust 
Like the Education Board 
which makes education the country 
over its field, the Sage Foundation takes 
for itself the whole question of socia! 


General 


and living conditions in this country 


“bv means of research, publication, edi 


cation, and the establishment of char 
table and beneficial agencies and in 

tutions.” The power to aid existing 
agencies is also desired If there are 


those who find this programme rather 
izue and indefinite, we would remind 
them that this makes for elasticity and 

o for effectiveness. It will probably 
take at least two or three vears for the 
trustees of the Sage Foundation to sur 
vey their fleld, organize their offices, and 
map out their first undertakings: and 
even then the precise line to be follow 
ed may not be fully revealed Some 
new public need, some new evil, may 
ippear a decade from now to which the 
Foundation may feel itaelf impelled to 


give most of its means and strength 





endowments are now 
that 


ovel the 


‘ ih large 
wonders 


Peabody 


Trequent one 


ecomink 0 
excitement 
rut the public cannot fail to give Mrs. 


save ful credit for her generosity and 


dispatches are accurate, 


if Lfive press 
judge who is a 


He is Judge Har 


Virginia 


e to the bench 


here is one 


has 
een residing the 
brothers, ¢ harged with the mur 


on of the Culpeper court, who 


over the trial of 
Strothe 
their brother-in-law, 


ley of 
[ 


The latter crimes are _ indefensible, 
Pot the 
merely to desert 
iste A conscienceless jury having ac 
men on the ground 


the judge is re- 


because he tried 


auitted the guilty 


‘unwritten law,” 


wrted to have addressed them thus: 


f the jury, I thank you for 
think 
s an established 
that 


tity of his home 


rentlemen 

rdict which, I will be 

the publ It 

he State of \V 

ed for de 
hould be 


prece- 
rginia no man 
sant 


fending th 
found guilty 


sworn to up- 
like a lyncher 


Judge Harrison, though 
hold the 


at heart 


statutes, talks 


The 


Manassas Journal, 


town, recent- 
editorial de- 


law” 


publi nearby 
admirable 


“unwritten 


printed an 
nouncing the so-called 
is out of place in a civilized community. 
It says 
established by the 
judgment of our best 


If the unwritten law, 


alm, deliberate men 


ind enforced after due investigation, is in- 


sufficient to meet grave offences against the 
iost sacred rights of home and person, 
hen the duty of society is to establish such 
law ind such penalties as will meet all 
iMfence Vengeance has no justification 
rhe mmission of one crime cannot wipe 
it another 
What makes the scandal worse is that 
judge Harrison, at the outset of the 
trial, declared that the unwritten law 


only in mitigation of 


in justification 


offered 
the offence 


eould he 


and not 


Nothing could be more fatuous than 


the movement to secure by penal legis- 


ition an increase of “respect” for the 


iniform of the petty officers and enlist 


navy It may be true, 


that the 


d men of the 
weoastonally proprietors of a 
Jack 


own re 


public resort discriminate against 


His 


however, 


on shore in his unlform 


gard for his uniform, has not 


trong enough his slip 
of it 
n disgracefully 


eral, it 


nen 


to prevent 


ping out and deserting the service 
large numbers. In 
that the 


to any particular 


zen) 
Amer! 


body 


cannot be said 


an people deny 
which 
entitle it. The 
hardly 
long run 
that his 


degree of re 
might fairly 
the 
have anything to gain, in the 
of the 
regulation clothing calls for special con 
The 


f men the pect to 


ta character 


enlisted man of navy can 


by the cultivation idea 


sideration apart from  conduet 


| navy 


Bywaters. | 


brothers shot him in cold blood | 
their | 
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will gain more in popularity from 
gentlemanly 
ever 


stringent discipline under 
and efficient officers than it 
hope to gain from the fine or imprison- 
ment of some one who happens to deny 


can 


a sailor admission to a dance hall. 


If it be true that Mrs. Eddy has been 
and that her personal 
share in the dissemination of science 
and health is little greater than the 
present activity of Mrs. Lydia Pinkham 
somewhat humbler field of thera- 
peutics, it does not follow that the 
members of the syndicate which runs 
the affairs of the Christian Science 
Church should be altogether displeased 


“syndicated,” 


in a 


| with the free advertisement they are 
getting through the lawsuits against 
them So far, Christian Science has 


approved | 





had no baptism of blood, though many 
unkind things have been said about it; 
and it would by no means militate 
against the growth of the Church should 
its aged leader be haled into court, as 
other protagonists of religion have been 
brought before Cesar or his servants 
To prove that the men about Mrs. Eddy 
have not slighted the financial side of 
the Church’s affairs may repel large 
numbers who are opposed to Christian 
Science anyhow, but will prove no de- 
terrent to the type of mind which now 
finds spirituality and business quite 
compatible. We may confidently look 
forward to a vast outpouring of sympa- 
thy for the persecuted Mother of Chris- 
tian Science. 


The race of false prophets is in no 
danger of dying out, and though John 
Alexander Dowie expired on Saturday, 
some one else in a few years will doubt- 
less the attention he enjoyed. 
Most of the “religious” megalomaniacs 
the réle of oracle, 
healer, lawgiver, and prophet have 
sought to carry their followers back to 
a primitive age of faith. Familiar as 
most of them have been with the Bible 
and little else, they have, consciously 
or unconsciously, modelled themselves 
after the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment Dowie declared himself to be 
Elijah reincarnated, yet he brought his 
estounding claim into the active life of 


receive 


who have essayed 


| Chicago without a sense of incongruity. 


More than that, when he led his follow- 
from the temptations of the 
made for them not a _ her- 
mitage or an Arcadian but a 
bustling, up-to-date industrial city. He 
certain features of 
life, to be for example, 
newspapers, patent medicines, and 
oysters. Otherwise, he belonged as truly 
to his own time as Confuctus did to his. 
When he preached, a stenographer re- 
ported him verbatim, even to the pauses 
in which he parenthetically healed suf. 
the congregation Sir 
traced the decline and 


ers away 
world, he 
retreat, 


inveighed against 


modern sure: 


ferers among 


William Muir 
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corruption of Mohammedanism to the 
moment when the Prophet departed 
from the straight path of spiritual 
teaching and began to plan material re- 
wards for true believers. In the same 
way, luxury and wealth are now every- 
where given as the causes of Dowie’s 
undoing. Yet the mingling of spiritual 
with material benefit has not always 
brought failure to new sects. As re- 
gards this country, almost the reverse 
might be stated. Mormonism, of course, 
presents the most obvious instance. The 
Mormon Church not only built up great 
industries in what had been a desert, 
but succeeded in handing them dewn 
along with the spiritual leadership to 
presidency after presidency. In the vari- 
ous communistic settlements attempted 
in this country, moreover, it may be 
broadly stated that the only successes 
have been those which intermixed busi- 
ness and religion. The purely secular 
associations ended by becoming plain 
business corporations, when they were 
perpetuated at all, while those which 
were merely segregated religious sects, 
were practically starved out of exist- 
ence. The Amana Society in Iowa, which 
has been called the most successful 
communistic enterprise in the world, 
though conducted on a much more mod- 
est scale than Dowie’s enterprises, has 


religion at the basis of its industrial 
life. 
President Eliot is nearly guilty of 


l’se-majesté in his annual attack upon 
the evils of football at Harvard. With- 
in three weeks of Mr. Roosevelt’s heat- 
ed denunciation of the mollycoddles 
who would end football because of its 
roughness, the president of Harvard in- 
sists that football, together with hockey 
and basketball, “remains an undesirable 
game for gentlemen to play or for mul- 
titudes of spectators to watch.” We note, 
however, that President Eliot’s view 
that “gross exaggeration of competitive 
sports is now working incalculable harm 
in schools, colleges, and universities,” 
has already spread widely. Walter 
R Marsh, head master of the Pingry 
School at Blizabeth, N. J., and newly 
elected president of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association of New York and vicinity, 
aeclared in his inaugural address: 


It is doubtful if we should ever hear of 
“ringers,” professionals, inefficient um- 
and referees, ever feel the electric 
excitement that pervades the school the day 
before an important game—one of my ac- 
quaintances, a head-master of a well-known 
school, said openly that a defeat at the 
hands of an opposing school was a blessing 
to scholarship in his own school—it is 
doubtful if we should ever be troubled 
with all these things if we sharply. and 
still more sharply, restricted inter-school 
Do not mistake me; I am not ad- 
vocating the wiping out of all Inter-school 
contests, but T am trying to advocate the 
restriction of the numbers of 


pires, 


contests 


very 


great 


wed tala 





he we 








a 
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such inter-school contests to the end that 


we may begin to train physically the weak 


rather than the proficient athlete; and 
most important of all, that we may lift 
the plane of scholarship in secondary 
schools 

There were others among Mr. Marsh's 


audience whose views of fierce competi 


tive contests would not meet with Pres 


ident Roosevelt’s approval. Dr. Charles 
D. Lorimer of Brooklyn actually wanted 
to return to those degenerate days when 
boys used to play games without coach 
their pictures into the 
Now, he 


play, not for the sake of 


ing or getting 


newspapers! insisted, “they 


the play, but 


for the sake of a cheap trophy, or large 


gate receipts.” If these evils have, as 


we believe, reached such a pitch, the 


time has come for and teach 


ers to unite in stopping them. 


parents 





Our Esperanto enthusiasts apparently) 
have not stopped to think what must oc 


cur to their faultlessly regular structure 


if it should ever have breathed into it 
the breath of genuine linguistic life. If 
once it gets out of the “hall bedrooms 


and back parlors,” in which the Editor 
of the North 
groups of 

teaching it reminiscent of 
that of the their 
the natural laws of linguistic de 
velopment will take hold of it, 
and gradually make it all over in their 
vsual way. 
greatest irregularities in 


American Review has seen 


devotees “studying it and 
a zeal 


early 


with 
Christians in 
cause,” 
surely 
Few bear in mind that the 
language oc- 


eur right along the path of most con 
stant usage. A perfectly regular lan- 
guage is humanly possible only as a 


kind of Patent Office model, displayed to 
visitors behind a stout railing or under 
glass. 


The first 
blind has appeared in an edition of more 
than 7,000 copies. 


issue of a magazine for the 


This. we venture to 
assert, is greater than the circulation of 


most scientific, philosophical, or theo 
logical journals. The contents of the 
first number would indicate that no 


wide gulf separates the mental interests 
of the blind from our own. There are 
short stories, a serial, a department of 
poetry, one of humor, a North 
ticle, accounts of the San Francisco and 
Jamaica earthquakes and of the 
man elections, and an 
American flag. And yet the doubt arises 
whether a magazine that would be so 
absolutely normal to the normal man is 


Pole ar- 


Ger 
article on the 


quite adapted to the denizens of a 
world so different from ours Be- 
fore Kipling wrote “They” many per- 
sons have wondered whether the blind 


have not some_ special 
thought of their own, have not 
oped a “view” of life that we cannot 
glimpse, a psychic appetite that we do 
not possess. 


province of 
devel 
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has shown he is. would not look forward 


The latest reports concerning the Rus 
} Sian Duma and its obable j ition 
| are highly optimistic The day before 
pea eae they were highly pessimistic 
}and the day after to-morrow they may 
be that again. Altogethe there has been 
|} an abundance of wild talk ab« peed 
| dissolutions, dictatorshi and so ol 
| This may possibly reflect momentary 
public opinion in Russia. but show it 
| tle careful consideratiot of the re 
forces at work The autocras ma be 
| morally all that its opponent le re 
it to be: but even if it st ol fi 
organized enslavement and buteche 
} must have a theory and some more or 
| less definite line of tactic Vacillat 
| as the monarch may be, a man of re 
| lution, such as Prime Minister Stoly 
| to anything but a thorough attempt at 
some modus vivendi with the people 
| representatives. The Government i 
wise enough to see that to summon a 
Duma and then recklessly dissolve it 


can do only infinite harm 
enated 

Moderates 
Nationalists 
ition If, 


Duma 


ion abroad would be totally a 
home even Octobrists 
Polish 


would be swept into the 


ind at 
Progressives. and 
Oppo 
as the revolutionaries argue, the 
has been assembled to pave the way for 
that in itself should evi 
prevent a speedy dissolution. The 
that, for all the Govern 


ectoral law 


a foreign loan 
dently 
chances are 


ment’s tampering with the e 


it had little hope of getting a conserv 
ative Parliament. When the first Duma 
was dissolved the Government knew it 


would have to contend with an equally 


powerful Opposition in its successor 


But it was fighting for time. And in 
spite of almost a year of repression by 


court-martial, a Duma with some in 
clination to do business seems to have 
been obtained Whv should it now be 


dissolved? 


Poland's final attitude towards the 


great problems which now await solu 
tion in Russia will be determined by 
the response which her national aspira 
tions shall elicit in the course of the 


either from the Gov 
The Polish Depu 
ties in that body at present belong to 
the Nation 
al Democrats, the Progressives, and the 
“Realists,” 
cates of reconciliation 
Their 


next few months, 


ernment or the Duma 


the moderate Polish parties 


been long advo 


with the Russian 


who have 


crown programme calls for au 


tonomy, which, as their leaders have 
pointed out, the autocracy offered them 
before the meeting of the first Duma 
when their support was deemed neces 


Though the 
hopes the 


loval to the 


sary by the Government 
Duma 
Polish 


crown, 


disappointed these 
Deputies remained 
pate In 


and refused to partis 


the improvised assembly at Viborg 
Their 


tightening 


reward however, was a 


of the 


only 


administrative yoke, 
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New Zealand, the 1 of ind ul 
| of the ( 1 t wit! t Strike 
I been ne thre } i period of 
trike which demor ‘ the ut t of 
i Con 1} s¢ Arbitration act when pe 
pile ire Wi ! to be con 1) ed to arl 
t ile lit ‘ pre per rt] ind ' ‘ 
ire high in that countrv, but there hav 
been strikes of street-railwav emploves 
of domestic ervant ind of laughter 
house worker The last } been the 
cause of great lo owing to the cor 
tion of stock in the heep-per ind 
consequent deterioration To evade tl 
enalt'e of the Arbitration Act the 
trike at Wellington asserted that 
they had abandoned their union ind 
were acting as individual The Ar! 
tration Court refused to recognize t} 
plea, and imposed a fine on the first men 
to cease work, but without puttine a 
chec} to the trike movement whiel 
hecame general Strangely enough, the 
present setrikes are described “as syvmr 


tomatic of a deep-seated = discontent 


imong the unionists manv of whom are 
now advocatis profit-sharing in prefer 
ence to the fixing of wage by the Ar 
bitratio ("« t lnionism, howeve 

can pot ‘ endid victor rained 
hy the We'lington domestic servants 


who recently formed a union under the 
Arbitration Act and immediately 

rue The won their case, and “1.000 
mist re ‘ are now likely to be haled 


Arbitration Court.” The eer 


vants’ demands included “preference for 
unionist 1 an hour for all work on 
holida work on Mondavs. Tnesda 

Fridays, and Saturday to cease at 7 ) 
P. M., on Thursdays and Sunda it 
> P. M., and on Wednesdays at 19 
P.M all domestics to he home by 16 
P. M.. except on Thursday, when the 


may stay out till 


a at 


who 


midnight 
like the fat man on the Rhine 
ed when he was 
plied, “At 


even, six 


accustomed to dine. re 
fi ur 


eight. anda quarter to nine.’ 


eleven. three five ind 





TROUBLES OF THE RAILWAYS. 

rhe flutter of the railway presidents, 
all over the country, is not without its 
umusing aspects. To see timidity, un- 
certainty, and gloomy apprehension dis- 
played by men who, but a few months 
nee, were audacious, cock-sure, and 
radiantly optimistic, cannot fail to ex 
cite the special wonder of the bystand 
er. It certainly will strike him as comic 
that these worried magnates should 
now flee to President Roosevelt as their 
protector They have pictured him as 
their seourge The President, on his 
part, hag repeatedly asserted that the 
States are powerless to bring the rail 
roads to terms, and that nothing but 
Federal power is adequate to the busi 
ness: yet now he is to receive the rail 
road presidents running to him in alarm 
as a refuge from the assaults of those 
impotent States! And Congressman W 
W. Cocks, who has sometimes been Mr 
Roosevelt's spokesman, is reported in 
Albany as saying, in the name of the 
President, that the Hughes plan of rail- 
way regulafion is far too sweeping. But 
it is, undoubtedly, the widespread action 
of the despised States, culminating in 
the Public Service Commission bill of 
Gov. Hughes, that is disturbing the 
visions of railway managers more than 
all the fulminations from Washington. 
In no less than twenty-eight States have 
the Legislatures this winter had under 
consideration, or passed, bills which the 
railroads regard as crippling. The two 
cent-fare movement, in particular, has 
gone from State to State in the West. 

Yet if we look closely at the matter, 
what have the railroads to fear? If 
they have been guilty of financial folly 
themselves, they cannot escape its con- 
sequences: but the question now is of 
attacks upon their property by State 
Legislatures But if any of these are 
erbitrary, unreasonable, or confiscatory 
the law and the courts offer a complete 
remedy Property cannot be taken or 
its true value impaired by statute. If 
the two-cent-fare law in Nebraska, for 
example, would compel the railroads to 
operate at a loss, it is certain that the 
Nebraska courts, on due proof being 
made, would declare it unconstitutional 
li is stated that a suit will promptly be 
brought for that purpose There ex 
int undeniably, a feeling of hostility 
against railroads, In many States, but 
no State can pass an act, and have it 
upheld by the courts, to destroy their 
lawful property 

The present outcry, however, Is main 
lv about financial troubles. We are told 
that the roads are anxious to know 
where the funds are to come from for 
necessary improvements and extensions 
Railroad bonds can searcely be sold 


Rorrowing on notes, for three or five 


vears, at high rates of interest, has been 
the forced resort of some _ rallroads 
They speak dolefully of their heavily in- 


The 


Nation. 


| creased expenses for higher wages and 
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more costly matériel, and ask how much 
longer they can be expected to stagger 
on under these burdens, with meddling 
legislation added. 

Now, as regards the heightened cost 
of operation, that is something which 
railway directors should have foreseen, 
and made provision for in their plans 
All other business men have felt the 
same pressure of increased cost of pro- 
duction, and made up their budgets ac- 
cordingly. But what was the course of 
the railroads? Almost without excep- 
tion, they increased their dividends. 
Though the margin of earnings over 
charges was certain to shrink, and 
though we were plainly on the verge of 
money stringency, the larger dividends 
were paid out without a thought of the 
future Some of the very roads that 
are now driven to loans, disbursed in 
dividends what ordinary foresight would 
have led them to keep for impending ex- 
penses And no longer ago than last 
August, when the Union Pacific divi- 
dend was marked up to 10 per cent., the 
statement was given out at Mr. Harri- 
man's office that “the maintenance of 
these rates seems easily within the 
capacity of the properties.” Yet now 
comes the plea that the railroads have 
to pay 8 per cent. for needed money! 

A number of roads have complained 
of their inability at present to float 
bonds or sell stock. Among them are 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé, New York 
Central, Baltimore and Ohio, the Penn- 
sylvania, and the Norfolk and Western. 
Yet all of these railroads, within a few 
months, increased their dividends. They 
did so on the ground of abounding pros 
perity. Prosperity was unquestioned, but 
how about prudence? Should not the 
coming need of meney have been fore 
seen, and have prevented the funds from 
being dissipated in dividends? An ex 
ample of the wisdom of the contrary 
course lies at hand. Four railroads have 
lately been able to dispose of bonds and 
stock They are the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, the St. Paul, and 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford. It happens that none of them in- 
creased dividends. If this be merely a 
coincidence, it is at least a striking one 

The main question comes back to this 
Does the panic of the presidents relate 
purely to the railroads as transporta- 
tion companies, or as the basis of finan 
cial speculation? Is their thought chief- 
ly of common carriers as affected with 
a public interest, or as affected with a 
stock-market interest? If they can 
make their attitude perfectly clear, and 
convince the publie that it is sound, 
they have nothing to dread from hostile 
leg'slation, in the State Legislatures or 
by Congress. But as long as ambiguity 
remains—as long as we have railroad 
presidents who vote themselves 30 per 
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cent. dividends and decline to say whe- 
ther they were gambling in their own 
stocks, on the strength of information 
improperly kept from the public—so 
long will their cries of grief and fear 
and wounded pride be merely what the 
French economist called travail superflu. 


WOULD-BE HARRIMANS. 


We have had our say about the Har- 
riman indecencies of finance, and would 
not recall a single word; yet we cannot 
refrain from protesting against some of 
the criticisms directed at him. He has 
been singled out for opprobrium as if he 
were unique and solitary in his offen- 
sive methods. To judge by some of his 
censors, no other railway man is tarred 
by the same brush; no other speculator 
in Wall Street ever manipulated securi- 
ties and rigged the market after his 
greedy and shameless fashion; such a 
selfish lust as his for money, however 
acquired, exists in no other bosom. Now, 
all this is not simply open, in some 
cases, to the charge of hypocrisy, but, 
in all, to that of stupidity. We must 
see clear in these matters. It is no plea 
for Harriman to say that he is but the 
flowering of a system by which the 
whole social and mercantile world is af- 
fected: or that any man of open mind 
and sensitive heart, who knows what 
demoralizing forces are throbbing about 
him and pressing upon him in this age, 
will candidly say, even while pointing 
the finger of condemnation at Harri- 
man, “But for the grace of God, there 
goes myself.” 

Indeed,. the exposure of individual 
transgression always loses half its warn- 
ing effect unless it drives us back to the 
larger causes. Such a man as Harriman 
would be not only abhorrent but impos- 
sible in a society where simplicity and 
the right perspective of life and high 
ideals and pure morais and sensitive 
honor held sway. He is but a product; 
and the conditions out of which he 
grew are under the eyes of all and felt 
of all. It is because our general stan- 
dards of business probity have been 
lowered: because we all know what is 
the stress of the temptation to make 
haste to be rich: because the merely 
‘awful has, with us all, a way of tak- 
ing the place of the honorable; because 
the pressure of our time is away from 
nice cons'deration for others and to- 
wards blind struggle for one’s self and 
exaltation of great pecuniary gains, com- 
passed by fair means or foul-——because, 
in a word, the sin of society is mirror- 
ed in the. separate man—that the dis- 
closures concerning him are so instruc- 
tive and so salutary for the rest of us. 
If we are honest, we must look well to 
it that we do not condemn in another 
what, in substance, we allow in our. 
selves. 

Among the loudest railers at Harri- 
man have been organs and representa- 
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tives of labor unions. But who can study 


the spirit in which they 


or scrutinize the animus of too many of | 


their leaders, without seeing that they 
exemplify precisely those characteristics 
of Harriman which have disgusted all 
observers? Where will you find more 
hoggishness, more low and unscrupulous 
cunning, than in some of the men who 
pretend to speak for the working 
classes? It is not conscience, but only 
the lack of opportunity, that prevents 
them from things for 
which they clamor at Harriman. On a 
small scale, and up to the limits of their 
ability, they already do those things 
Self-voted dividends are no worse than 
the personal graft of walking delegates 
They display a brutality, a 
disregard of the rights of others, a cyni- 


doing the very 


greed, a 


cal belief in the law of the stronger as 
plain as ever marked the operations of 
a railway juggler or a gambler on the 
Exchange. They would be Harrimans if 
they could. 

If no stones were to be cast at Har- 
riman except by those free from all his 
faults, he would be in no danger of suf- 
fering the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
Everybody would be estopped who 
wants to get ahead by trampling on his 
everybody who is planning to 
get money by indirection or manipula- 
tion or out of other people’s pockets or, 
by trick or favor, out of the United 
States Treasury. The schemers for pro- 
are no better than the 

Cali- 
Harri- 


fellows; 


tective duties 
grabbers of railway franchises. 
fornia is virtuously aghast at 
man’s iniquities; but let an appraiser in 
New York rule that 
may come in tax free, and the howl of 


some raw olives 


rage and greed from California can be 
heard continent. To get 
something for nothing, big money for 
no work, is of the essence of the con- 
demned Harriman transactions. Yet 
what is the real difference between them 
and the process of getting a subsidy vot- 
ed out of the public funds? For the 
latter, however, President Roosevelt, the 
great moral exposer and denouncer of 
Harriman, sends in a special plea to 
Congress! 


across the 


It was a devout soul, F. D. Maurice, 
we believe, who said that he unfeigned 
ly repented of the sins of his fellow 
men. It is a difficult thing, but it is 
desirable, to bring home to a whole so- 
ciety the sins of one of its typical mem- 
bers. Tolstoy has told of the failure of 
such an effort of his own. He one 
day assembled some villagers to read to 
them from his “Powers of Darkness.” 
The man in that piece, after a long 
course of debauchery and robbery and 
even murder, all undetected, falls on his 
knees in the presence of the people 
and cries out, “I am guilty.” But the 
mujiks, whom Tolstoy hoped to impress, 
simply said: “What a fool he was to 
confess!” Similarly, it may be feared, 
many would-be Harrimans, if they spoke 


are conducted, | 
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! 
the thoughts of their hearts, would say 


“What a fool he would have been if he 


had not taken everything within his 


reach.” 


“DOING SOMETHING” FOR OUR 
SHIPPING 

Senator Gallinger wound up his con 

fession of defeat for ship subsidies, last 

week, by predicting that there would 


yet be “an uprising of the people of this 
Ame! 


meant we 


country” to “do something for the 
ican merchant marine.” He 
suppose, another fight for subsidies. But 
it is clear that, for at least two years 
to come, there is absolutely no hope of 
This vear was 


With a 


majority of 112 in the 


success along that line. 
the Gettysburg of that war 
Republican 
House, it was barely possible, by exert 


ing all the strength of the organization 


to get through an attenuated and com 
paratively harmless bill for a _ postal 
subvention to two or three South Amer! 


ican lines. As it was, fifty Republicans 
voted against it. In the next Congress, 
with the Republican majority cut in 
half, the chances of an outright subsidy 
bill would be nil. Certainly, during its 
first session, with a 


tion and the choice of a new Congress 


Presidential elec 
impending, nothing whatever eould be 
done Is it not time, then, that the 


shipbuilders and marine interests and 
“the friends” of the flag afloat should 
stop pinning all their 
doomed project, and should inquire what 


American 


hopes to. this 


else they can do to restore 


shipping on the high seas? 

We share to the full the mortification 
of those who recall the fact that our 
merchant marine led the world, 


but has now sunk so low that 91 per 


once 


cent. of all our foreign commerce is car 
ried in foreign bottoms. This is not as 
it should be. All of us would like to 
see powerful and well managed and 
profitable fleets, 
American flag, sailing to all the great 
ports of the world. The trouble can 
not lie in the decay of our hardihood 


merchant under the 


and spirit of adventure and talent for 
Something abnormal or arti- 
paralyze this 


seafaring. 
ficial has intervened to 
form of American activity and success 
If our enterprise, our 
daring on the sea were to be given free 


invention, our 


scope as in the years 1830-60, and if our 


capitalists could be given motive for 
investing in ventures over the sea and 
on the sea, we could surely hold our 
own in the building and sailing of 
steamships. What Is the real troub'e 
and what the most hopeful remedy? 
Secretary Root stated the truth with 
commendable frankness, in his Kansas 
City speech. He squarely admitted that 
the protective system had laid a destruc 
tive hand upon American shipbuilding 
By a system of duties on materials, but 
laws 


tressed by antiquated navigation 


which absolutely forbid foreign compe- 
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tition, it had mulected ever American 


who set out to build a ship. Moreover 


in the sailing of such a ship, the protes 
tive tariff stepped in to make the ex 
pense greater by creating an artificially 
high rate of wages Mr. Root's argu 
ment was that, inasmuch as the Gov 
ernment had thus by law hampered the 
hipping industry, it ought to make up 
for the penalty by giving a bounty. In 
other words, the crippling effects of pro 
tection ought to be compensated for by 
a subsidy. Saving nothing now of the 
merits of this argument, we merely sub 
mit that its conclusion is politically im 
possible of application, The American 
people are not thinking of granting new 
subsidies, so much as of repealing some 


now given under the guise of protec 


tion Instead of “logically extending” 
the protective system so as to include 
bounties for shipping, the political drift 
is, rather, towards restricting and cut 
ting down the protective duties now in 
moving in direct 


force. The people are 


what Secre 
His plan 


time to 


from 


tary Root would have them 


ly the opposite way 


being impossible, for a long 


come, at least, some other should be 
tried. 

A bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by H. T. Rainey of 11 
linois to take off some of the burdens of 
American shipbuilders. It proposed to 
admit free of duty all materials used 


in the construction of vessels in the 
United States, and also to permit ships 
built partly of foreign materials to en 
gage In our coasting trade, as well as 
to repeal the present barbarous statute 
which compels the owner of a vessel to 
pay a duty of 50 per cent. on all repairs 
made abroad. Congressman Rainey re 
ceived and had printed letters from a 
ship-building firms heartily 
proposal. The Pa 


of San Fran 


number of 
approving of the 
cific Shipping 
cisco, for example, wrote that the abo 


Company 


lition of the duty on steel plates would 
forcing the 
The ex- 


were 


be “an entering wedge in 
Steel Trust to lower its price ™ 
actions of our steel-makers 
brought out forcibly in the hearings be 
fore the Senate committee, where it 
was shown that our patriotic manufac 
turers charge their fellow-countrymen 30 
per cent. more for steel plates than the 
price conceded to foreigners. Here, then 
is one way to “do something” for the 
American merchant marine. As we can 
not help it by extending the tariff, we 
might well try the effect of removing 
the tariff 

One distinction we must get clearly 
into our minds. Do we want merely to 
build ships, or to own and sail them? Is 
it a bolstered shipbuilding industry that 
making a lot of work but 


turning out an unserviceable product, or 


we desire, 


is it the possession of fleets of vessels 
able to engage in foreign trade profit 
ably? If the latter is the object--and it 
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VSOCIABLE WRALTH 
commonplace ot socialistic 
to be socia minded is a 
fied chiefly by the poorer 
there i certain round 
belief Philanthropi know 
h how impossible it is to in 
he poor of the eit to exchange 
fort. with loneline in the coun 
I ‘ quacor oft he slums 
ol e other hand, is represent 
eXclUSsive ned neapa 


col ideship (j kK (hes 
ustrated the antl 
enulty 


he ‘ the roof off a 


| t va train and observes the 
hie t cla nd in the 
t} eon ment reign 
In ! lene ind uspiciou 
ef 1 and self 
} ne¢ i! CiVilitle 
| In the cheap 
‘ talk and en 
I ‘ i the in 
ome ¢ drunken 
itl i relist In 
(") on th Lela 
j he first-cla 
olitar and timorou 
7 1vaA 
} | mere] Ecnelish 
there remain icon 
TL t of eneral truth In 
of ' ‘ vealth and eul 
often cut ther elve off from 
! 1 their fellow-men at 
\ vi ‘ tua of history 
Olation has in 
‘ ! rat ‘ recent times 


et the life of a 


| er ne banke of the Renal nee 
h that of a New Yortl 

rifts a would ippear 

About the ilace of a Mediel 

huddled the hoy and dwelling 

of the mall foll As he walked to the 
1 he luted =the bystanders 

of whom he knew bv name. They 

wise knew | his doings minutely 

| " hor va filled with ser 
yf vho wer not treated a mentials 


The 


nd, besides 


N ation. 


there was a whole staff of 
etaine! who were of the family in 
he sense that office clerks, and even so- 
cia ecretaries, rarely are to-day His 
excursions were made on horseback: his 
pleasures were readily seen of men. In 
short, to be what we to-day call a “good 
mixer” 
itv indispensable to every man in great 
place 

The advantages of this 
obvious It is difficult to hate a man 
who tips his bonnet to you several times 

week: it is easy to loathe abstractly 

magnate you have never seen except 
through the blur of his possessions, and 
who can never by any chance see you. 
One might hold that the invention of 
the coach was the beginning of invid 
ious class distinctions: at any rate, it 


their symbol. The carriage implies as 


much superiority as the gig of Car- 
Ivle, and more unpopularity, as it con- 
notes great aloofness The motor-car 


has added a menace to what was for- 
merly an offence. The drawback of class 
isolation is, from the point of view of 
wealth itself, that the average man in- 
erprets the plutocratic unknown, not in 


terms of magnificence, but of baseness. 


We believe that any mysterious million- 


aire would lose much of his odiousness, 


nd justly if he could cease to be a 


mvth and be known as the human 
biped he 


who has flourished 


actually is. A country grocer 
through the same 


art is at least 


munitv: and if by any turning back of | 


the cloc] Mr 
known on Grand Street as a Medici was 
on the Via della 


chances are that his ogreish glamour 


Rockefeller could be 
Vigna 


would promptly disappear 


Enough has been said to suggest the 
1 ble danger of unsociable wealth 
nd the desirability of a better under- 
tanding between the rich and the poor. 


Clearly, this cannot come about through 
Appar- 


new-style 


1 revival of bygone conditions. 


ent the 


administration of 


chari must continue to be too imper 
onal to afford the necessary bond. The 
ettlements and kindred enter- 


prise make praiseworthy endeavors 
ilong this line, but their seope is evi- 
dently limited. There is greater hope, 
perhaps, in the cultivation of a sort of 
famil railroads, 


feeling in factories, 


nd mine All such enterprises afford 


to the rare employer truly patriarchal 
opportunities. But a decided change will 
hardly come about until wealth realizes 
the disadvantages of its increasing iso- 
lation. Then we may expect to see mil 


lonairedom follow prudentially and 


th some pain the path trodden at all 
elect spirits, whe- 
Probably the rich 
tand to gain most from such a venture, 
profit to the 


small Hatred and envy are about the 


tine with ease by 
ther rich or poor 


but the poor would not be 


neliest passions that can possess the hu- 
and to-day many an honest 





man breast, 


© nti ' 
was until quite recently a qual- 


régime are | 


tolerated by his com- | 


Nuova, the | 


show the 
| charity worker, 
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man may hate an entire class unreason- 
ably, simply because he has never been 
in friendly relations with any of its in- 
dividuals. 


HOW BEST TO BEQUEATH. 

| How shall our modern philanthropists 
dispose of their gains—well or ill-got- 
ten? The question has happily become a 
pressing one by reason of the extraordi- 
nary generosity of our well-to-do Amer- 
icans, at which all the world marvels. 
The problem relates not merely to the 


| 
| 


kind of enterprise to which one shall 
give or bequeath, but to the actual meth- 
od by which the gift is made and the 
formalities with which it is surround- 
ed. Is it to be hedged around with all 
sorts of restrictions, or is the legacy to 
| be left to the trustees of a benevolent 


society or an institution, with full con- 
fidence in their wisdom and integrity? 
And can any conditions be made which 
will stand the test of time, and not in 
the lapse of centuries become in them- 
selves absurd or actually defeat the tes- 
tator’s very aim? 

There is an old legend that John 
Harpendinck, the Dutch tanner who 
willed to the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church in 1724 the land upon which the 
present publication office of the Nation 
stands, goupled with his bequest the con 
dition that for all time thereafter a 
Dutch sermon should be preached every 
Sunday in the church. After a while the 
courts are said to have freed the church 
unintelligible a 
Apocryphal as this story is, it yet serves 
to illustrate how changing 


from so ceremony. 


circum- 


| stances might make of a pious wish an 


idle and harassing form. But there is 
still another side of the matter. An in- 
for excellent purposes may 
in itself work great harm either by add 
ing to the burdens of an already over- 
weighted institution, or it may, on the 
other hand, pauperize or paralyze where 
it should be a stimulus and an incen- 
tive to even more vigorous growth. 
Writing in the Atlantic Monthly, Wil- 
liam H. Allen, long connected with New 
York charities, declares that, while vol- 
umes have been published to warn work- 
ers of the dangers of pauperizing the 
needy, “not enough has been written to 
danger of pauperizing the 
college president, hos 
pital trustee, ladies’ auxiliary, board of 
aldermen, or posterity.” To pay out or 
leave money, he remarks, “for certain 
disappointment, to buy censure where 
one aimed to silence it, to carve a fam 
ily name on a gold brick, is not effi 


heritance 


cient giving.” 

Some of the instances of unwise be 
quests cited by Mr. Allen admirably 11 
lustrate his point. A banker, who had 
heard much of a hospital’s needs, left 
it $50,000 for a memortal wing, which 
bore, when finished, the Inscription, “Tn 
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Memoriam, Mrs. Grateful Patient and | ir is latest rep } pat 
added $50,000 to the hospital's fixed iy out the s 
charges, for which it had not a single head of a univers ( n t as pict " 
ditional source of Income. In the | than othe nst [ 
meanwhile several large donations were | Suffered from restfic 
reduced because of Mrs. Grateful Patient’s | Of unrestricted gift 
irge bequest. A similar experience be leave large diserglins 
fell. we know, an institution which re- | and F* ws,TS, he \ 
ceived a good deal from Mr. Carnegie | ns and becomil n t 
Many patrons of long standing refused | Nized For the ! 
to renew their gifts—for which the need hese officers is muc The \ t 
was as great as ever. To return to Mrs. | Cute the wills of the benef 
Grateful Patient’s -hospital, the net re | trust ‘to keep the ent 
sult of the bequest has been that the in- abreast of the progress of so 
stitution has never been able to make | ration after generatior nd to fore 
both ends meet Legacy after legacy | #nd provide for the oncor 
has been used for current expenses, and | the next generation.” While 
the city’s money, formerly regarded as | Unin red the gifts of 
inimical to the best interests of a pri tors, the university must also hav f 
vate hospital, has reluctantly been ac money to devote to new obse I tt 
cepted. Far different is the story of the | Methods of instruction not yet \ 
founding of the Phipps Institute for the | I hay to I Intending her 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. | but well known to the experts whe 
This is Mr. Allen’s account of it: directin he operations of unive t 
It is the most far-seeing universitis 
Numerous sugg ms W mad id and those most prompt to meet new |! ‘ 
iz the need of leadership in the popula 
rusade against consumption Without dis needs, which will serve their commu 
losing his own identity, the possible give ties best and deserve best of the Repub 
communicated fo ver one year with a lic.” Like Mr. Allen, President Eliot nto he 
physician thought to be eminently qualified | ren arks upon a bequest of the late t 
to organize such a crusade. A hundred un James C. Carter of this city as tin 0 
of inquiry were found—extent of the need guished for far-sighted judgement in be ‘ ’ ve 
various methods of fighting tuberculos!s queathing. That vreat lawver knew he ma 
world-evidence of successful treatment i well how times. needs. and conditions fens 7 ‘ : A 
letailed plan of procedure, with estimates change, and by his example proved that | take cha t} , 
as to expense of publication, laboratories y . 
lispensaries, administration Had a steel to bequeath Wisely one must study the ist ror 1 I 
mill been involved instead of a health cru object, then give freely, and with just | M#slor hould inte 
sade, the procedure could not have been | #§ little restriction as possible. Board © te Srimeci 
more businesslike. of trustees may prove foolish or reer mica 6 ; 
ant a century hence, vet faith is essen . 
As guides to will-makers, Mr. Allen tial in making a will. No man can he { 
makes ten suggestions, accompanied by | ,, look far beyond the grave | ’ : 
such bits of wisdom as: “Do not give t gsnend th Ol 
an elephant to a peasant, or an auto down - ne 
mobile to a push-cart merchant.” “Un THE NURSE IN FICTION teninge to the rair tteriy ‘it 
less,” he says, “one cares—can give him The trained nurse has secured a di vindow pane ul t] " 
self with his gift—leave it to the pub- | tinguished place in the modern nove ibout the ga Wher 
lic treasury, where it will probably do | Formerly it was the heroine who . tred | mutte mode ! } 
less harm than if left to charity or to | for the hero when he wa iffering from | him, eager to 
education.” The next thing is, if one | the jnevitable attack of brain feve he may revea I 
cares, to be sure that the gift will re that peculiar disea invented by writ temperat i t 
lieve and not increase a burden, and | ers of romance It was she. too. wh t 
that it is accompanied by no inelasti¢ | attracted the young doctor’s attention he does not thir ( 
conditions. But if temporary restrictions | quring her father’s last illness. and who ponge bat! B = eee ” 
must be imposed, give to the least pop- | aj Jeneth wiped the “death damp” from { frot room, and wil 
ular rather than the most popular aspect | the parental brow In some stories a | the doctor 0 grave and shal ! 
of the beneficiaries’ work. To specify | semi-professional person, who was also | head--a gest which ph ans make 
of a legacy that its income shall not be |q@ female villain. used to invade th ! n nove he “retire to hide } 
used for salaries or management may | sick room: but her office was to go be emotior 
invite waste and inefficiency, while giv- | hind the screen and drop poison into The time coming when the tra 
ing specifically for those purposes will | the medicine glass in which the pa nurse of the novel will take the | f 
often convert an inefficient society into | tient’s “notion” had been prepared. The | of the governe Governesses ha 
an efficient one. Again, Mr. Allen makes | poison was always bitter, although the one to death by the masters of f 
the excellent recommendation that un-| female villain was rathe yee But All readers are familiar with tl 
restricted legacies be accompanied by a | like the automobile and the motor-boat titutrice irlandaise” of the Fret 
request for an annual accounting for the | the trained nurse has come to sta mances, upon whose shoulder the 
principal through at least the first ten There are two ways of portraying her | ine weeps while the hero is behaving 
years. Finally, Mr. Allen remarks that | character—one realistic. the other ideal uch a manner that on 
endowed brains can readily be adapted | istic. The realistic nurse drawn from | that he should still be at |! | 
to changing needs, but brick and mor- | life. while of scientific and hvgieni« is the wicked governe ‘ ff 
tar cannot. | of no romantic interest whatever Not | the affections of anothe 
President Eliot {s also deeply con- | so the idealistic nurse. who far more | There is the pretty gov 
cerned for makers of testaments, and | dangerous to the health and life of th tartled when t 
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in the school-room There is also the 


humorous old-maid governess who is 


ed 


and 


surname without a 
the 


her pre 
knev 


happier 


addres by 


heroine's un 
But 


dramati« 


fix who 


happy mother in days the 


has greater pos 


trained nurse 
of 
naturally hand at 


of birth and death 


sibilities than prosaic directress 


education She is on 


the important « 


last 


reses 


wills and testaments, 


the 


She witnesses 


moribund, and 

When 
the physician en 
that the latte 


a charlatan 


ts as confessor to 


the 


survivors she rises 


console ~ 
her low seat as 


the 


from 


ters room, we know 


is either to be unveiled as 
be 

Writ 
their 
hea 


they 


accepted as a lover 


who ntroduce nurses into 


rs 
and 
ill 


is a 


stories must be a most robust 


clan If had ever been 


that 


thy they 


would be aware nursing 
amuse 


The 
not 


laborious profession, and not an 


ment nor a sentimental occupation 
Juiiet 
be the 


by 


Romeo and was 


but 


nurse in 


trained seems to of 


Shake 


type 


class as portrayed authors since 


So undisciplined was 


Romeo dead 


speare s day 


she that upon seeing she 


wounded at the sight 
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ork be car 


best 
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time 
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lirectly re 
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Inetitutions 
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require either 
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that a majority of their 
professors shall belang to a 
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of thelr 
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Nation. 


The 


connection with a denomination 
strong sympathetic and which are 
erally looked upon as denominational 


but a 


one gen- 


A list of fifty-two “accepted” institutions, 
two of them in Canada, accompanied the 
report, none being included whose classifi 
cation would place it in either of the first 
four of the above groups Retiring allow- 
ances were, however, conferred upon six 
professors in institutions not in the accept 
ed list, and this number has since been 
added to 
The publication of this “accepted list,” 
eagerly awaited by those whose welfare was 
immediately concerned, was received with 
surprise and disappointment in more than 
one college and university Whether be- 
cause the list was made public before the 
report was availabl o that the reasons 
which had influenced the trustees were not 
known; or because the terms of Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift had not been attentively ex- 
amined, there was undeniably a disposition 
to feel that the trustees had adhered to the 
letter of the law at the expense of its spir- 
it It was to many a college teacher a 
ude shock to find Harvard, everywhere 
identified with Unitarianism; Yale, the 
chosen citadel of Congregationalism; 
Princeton, the home of Presbyterianism; 
ruft the special pride of Universalism; 
ind Trinity, Episcopalian to the core, in- 
cluded in a list of unsectarian institutions; 
while others whose denominational affilia 
tions were only nominal, or in whose man- 
agement there had perhaps never been 
more than a faint shadow of denomination 
il control, were labelled sectarian, and a 
loor of great hope closed to their hard- 
working and _ ill-paid faculties That 
trong sympathetic connection” should 
not be a disqualification, while the slen 
dere thread of legal obligation should dis 
ualify, seemed to many quite inexplicable 
That the Carnegie trustees have inter- 
pre 1 the power is generously as the 
iw will allow, must, I think, be conceded; 
leed, the mere mention of the names 
ff the board would preclude any contrary 
issumption. The position in which the ex- 
cluded institutions are left, however, is a 
question of the utmost seriousness For 
mo practical purposes, the colleges and 
universities not on the accepted list have 
been, as it were, placarded before the 
public as inferior institutions, not because 


they do not do good work, but because they 
do 


tual 


to enjoy complete intellec- 
That the 


an undiscriminating pub- 


not appear 
free 
drawn 
false, and quite unwarranted by any 
of will avail much 
lo the extent to which thé impression gains 


lom inference thus 


loosely by 


action the trustees, not 


currency, it must become increasingly dif- 
ficult for institutions which, though not 
lenominational in fact, are such under the 


Carnegie definition, to attract students, 
endowments, or teachers For explain It 
as we may or regret it as many will, the 
lay of sectarian control of higher educa- 


tion In this country is rapidly passing; and 
the 


tion 


existence of a great educational founda 
benefits 
denominational con 
make 


from whose every institution 
with never so slight a 
excluded, seems likely to 

for all 
ignored 


there 


nection 18 


ones a differentiation no long 


be 


Practh 


clear 


eem to be but 
luded 


retain 


ally, would 


to the colleges 


They 


two courses open ox 


and=ouniversitt may as 
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they are, or they may alter their charters 
conform to the 
In my judgment, 
confronting 


and government so as to 


terms of the Carnegie gift 
great 
American 


est problem now 


the 


colleges and unlversities is that 


of adequate compensation for instructors 
Not 


or museums, 


laboratories, or libraries 
the faculty, make 
wretchedly low 
obtains, 
any possibility of decent or happy 
result, as I believe it 
has already resulted, in a progressive low- 
ering of the quality of the men and women 
who 
The Carnegie fund, far from being a char- 
is of the nature of an addition 
of every institution en- 
there 
“trying to get 
insti- 


buildings, or 

but 
the 
which now 


the 


university; and scale 
of 


below 


remuneration often 


living, cannot but 


choose teaching for their profession 


ity or a dole, 
to the 
titled and 
nothing unworthy mere 
in seeking to adjust an 
and beneficent 
accordingly, 


endowment 


to share in it; ean be 


no 
a pension,” 
to these new condi- 


Those 
which prefer to remain as they are, must 


tution 


tions institutions, 


contemplate either the establishment of 
pension systems of their own, or an equi- 
valent increase of salaries; and while nei- 
ther task is impossible, both are difficult 

On the other hand, the fundamental al- 
teration of charters may well present many 
difficulties Aside from legislative trou- 
bles in States whose legislation goes by 
favor, or which will grant favors in one di- 


rection only in return for burdensome con- 


cessions in another, there are numerous 
practical obstacles to be overcome. De- 
nominational ties are often hardest to 
break in proportion as they have become 


The older alumni, especially min- 
must be with, as must 
lenominational journals; for there are still 


nominal 
reckoned 


isters 


many persons who will make no distinc- 
tion between the abandonment of sectarian- 
ism and the abandonment of religion. There 
are likely to be legal difficulties, too, in 
some cases, connected with the adjustment 
of gifts conditioned on sectarian uses, or 


which imply a pledge of continued denomi- 
As for boards of trus- 


to change 


national connection 


tees, these are always reluctant 
the nature of their being, while the devising 
of a new scheme of government certainly 


perplexing questions everywhere 
All these are real difficulties, not easily to 
be got But the institution which 
wishes to have the largest response to its 
for funds, the ablest and most 
permanent faculty, the widest range of 
choice for president and governing boards, 
the most active and discriminating demand 
for the services of its graduates, and the 
firmest hold on the respect and affection of 

henceforth possess 
the of in 
tellectual freedom. If the Carnegie Found 
ation for the Advancement of Teaching 
shall make possible the fashioning of new 


raises 


over 


appeal 


community, must 


well 


the 


the form as as substance 


bottles for the new wine of its beneficence 
it will have performed a distinguished ser 
vice WILLIAM MACDONALD 


Brown University, Providence, R. L. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
The most important auction sale thus 
far this season in New York will be the 
offering of the private library of Louls 
M. Dillman of Chicago, by the Anderson 
Auction Company, on March 21. The col 


lection is primarily first editions of the 
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greater nineteenth century English au 
thors, such as Coleridge, Lamb, Keats 
Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, and Ros 
setti; but there are a few important « 

er books, the most notable being the fi 
edition of Milton’s “Poems,” 1645 Th 
is in blue levant by Riviére, and is a ill 
copy (6% by 3% inches), with a fin n 
pression, with margin, of the rare fi 
portrait of Milton at the age of tw ty 
one, engraved by Marshall Tr} 

line of the imprint in this copy has 
Pauls Church-yard’ some copies, as tha 
in the Lenox Library, have “in S. Paul 
Church-yard.”’ It seems more probab!l 
that the “S.”’ was jnserted during the 
printing than that x san taken out; and 
if so, the variety without it may be called 
the earlier issue 

The rarest book in he coll 7 
Browning's Paulin This is the Max 
well-Morgan-Appleton copy, which has al 
ready been three times sold at au ) 
bringing $260 in 1895, $720 in 1902, and 
$1,025 in 190% It was given by the father 
ot the poet to the latter’s uncle, Reuben 
Lrowning Smong the other Browning 
first editions are Paracelsus.”’ 1835. origi 
nal boards, uncut Strafford 1837, origi 
nal paper cover, uncut Sordello 1S40 
one copy in boards uncut the earlis 
form of binding is well as another n 
cloth; “Bells and Pomegranate 1841 
1846, a complete set of the eight parts 
bound in one volume in cloth by the pub, 
lisher at the conclusion of the series 
“Cleon,”’ 1855, “‘The Statue and the Bust 
and “Gold Mdair,’’ 1864, the last three the 
rare privately issued leaflets 

The two authors in which Mr. Dillman 
was most interested were probably Cole 
ridge and Lamb. The first edition of Cole 
ridge’s ‘“‘Poems 1796, is in original 
boards, uncu of the second edition, 1797 
there are two copies, both in original 
boards, uncut, but differing in color of 
cover papers ‘Christabel, Kubla Khan, a 
Vision,” etc., 1816, is in the original paper 
cover, uncut The other and commoner! 
books are also mostly in the original 
bindings The Lamb collection § includes 
some notable rarities The Tales from 
Shakespeare,”’ 1807, two volume is in 
original boards, uncut, in this ondition 
so rare that no sale at auction in Amer 
ica is recorded Indeed, not more than 
four copies seem to be known in this 
country. Several other Lamb items, such 
as “John Woodvil,’” 1808; “The Adven 
tures of Ulysses,”’ 1808; ‘“‘Elia,’’ 1823, and 
“Last Essays of Elia 1833, are uncut 
“Poems on the Death of Priscilla Farmer,’ 
by Charles Lloyd, an immense folio pamph 
let of twenty-seven pages in the original 
marbled paper covers is exceedingly 
scarce, and brings a high price, chiefly be- 
cause it contains, pages 25 to 27, a poem 
by Charles Lamb, ‘“‘The Grandam.” The 
Dillman copy, presented by Lloyd to his 


sister, Priscilla, contains an inscription in 


his autograph, as well as numerous auto 
graph corrections 


The Rossetti se contains the first 


ries 


books of the brother and sister, “Sir Hugh 
the Heron,” 1843, by Dante Gabriel, and 
“Verses,”” 1847, by Chris@na Both were 
little pamphlets from the private press of 
their grandfather, G. Polidor There a 

also the proof-sheets (242 pages) of Roset 


iu 


ti’s poems which were privately printed 
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ess f i libra A 
and t} w “ h and that I 
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» put on lab il ally y n 
of book larged | m Tha a 
know ig if what booK 
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work h V ady encyclopedia 
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ir signs of this favo sm. Trained | 
ictical assistants ho who have mai 
he work a al ly : often foun! 
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motion out of all propo 1 to ability 
Th then s what we find on the oft r 
side of library work Ye lack as {a ‘} 
picture, there are not wa ng signs to 
ourage us The prot yn undergoing 
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| P. Dutton & Co. announce the follow 


The 


rrtheo n book The H ry of 

| l L b Richard Muthet 
ct} i Pheoloe ind Social Prog 

Bampton Ik ‘ 1905, by F. W. Bus 

Churchman Treasury of Song.”’ by 

I a vy B The Old Cou y by 

Henry Newbold George Crabb by René 


Russell The Pyrenees by Baring Gould 
The Out'ook in Ireland by Lord Dun 
rr ( oll Girl t Mabel Qu 
! f h Subma \\ fa I He 
( wf | ! Ax by | ih 
Kl ! ! rr $ iH by 
Phillis brook 
Hlenry Holt & Co. have nh preparation a 
of Biogrgphies of Leading Amet 
ul inde he general editorship of Prof 
W ’ rrent The erik to include 
Leading American Soldiet (now eady) 
t Rn. M. Johnston Scien t by Presi 
let David Starr Jordan Historiar by 
W. P. Tre Lawyer by Henry C. Mer 
Po by Cu Hidden Page ind 
Novelists by John Erskine Other vol 
i will I innounced late 
ri pring we are to have from Funk & 
Wagnall The Home Life in Order,” by 
Dr A. T. Schofield Balm in Gilead,”’ by 
Florence Morse Kingsley \ Post-Scrip- 
tum to My Life,” by Victor Hugo; “Be- 
‘ nthe Testaments,”’ by Dr. David Gregg 
Pathways to the Best,”’ by Dr. Charles L 


Goodell, and Race Life of the Aryan Peo 


Joseph Wright j to be published by the 
Oxford University Press There are to be 
n all yme twenty-five volumes, taking in 


ill the principal ancient and modern lan 


Sir Oliver Lodge's book on the harmony 
ind ligion is to be ssued this 
n 1 by Harp & Bro 
A. § jarnes & Co. are publishing the 
letter written by Charles Battell Loomis 
o the New York Sun under the title of 
\ Bath in an English Tub 
W. Burd Coutts make i request that 
any lett written by or to the late Baron 
na »> him to b opied so fat 
| rable fo use in an official life of 
tha emarkable woman Wr ng from het 
i wu i . s i m Stree he iy 
rh house j like a record office, stocked 
vith pape ind co pondence going back 
nore han 100 vear connected with his 
0 ever and great names, and touching 
ime bie Intere None of these have 
passed outsid it wall Of course 
} orollary o th long ory is no at 
he answ in her own hand 


v1 ne hat kept her mind and pen busy 


fo t i i in many place 
r Henry Burdett Hospitals and Chari 
FULT receive t usual welcome As 
i » toward ecuring a nelle year-book 
to he English-speaking world, the present 
ue again contains a chapte« by D Ss. 8S 
Go'dwater on hospital and hospital opin 
nthe Uni 1 State 


lo the World's Classica Henry Frowde 
is added a third volume of Burke, with an 
“luction by Frank H. Willis rhis vol 


Thr mainly given up to short miscella 
neou apeeches The issues of Thackeray 
" yntinued with “Pendennis” in two vol- 


im¢ ntroduced by Edmund Gosse. Holmes's 


| 
| 
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“Poet at the Breakfast Table’ and ‘Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table’’ have a vol- 
ume each, introduced by W. Robertson Nic- 
oll Scott's “Lives of the Novelists’ is 
compressed into a single volume, to which 
Austin Dobson contributes the introduc- 
on 

The fourth volume of Beaumont & Flet- 
cher, edited for the Cambridge English 
Classics (Putnams), by A. R. Waller, in- 
cludes “The Tragedy of Valentinian,” “‘Mon- 


sieul Thomas The Chances,” “The 
Bloody Brothers and The Wild-Goose 
Chase.” Mr. Glover observe that differ 


ences have been found in copies of the sec- 
ond folio, all dated 1679, and that the pres 
ent text has been s¢ up from one copy of 
the folio, and the proofs compared word for 
word with two other copies A few addenda 
to the notes on the text of volume ii. are 
given in the appendix 

In 1834 and 1849 Congress purchased the 
s of George Washington and deposited 


Department of State The 


prea pve 
hem in the 
transfer was not complete, and much valu- 
able material escaped the notice of the gov- 
ernment agents—material that has since 
been sold to private collectors. What was 
obtained has been strangely neglected by 
the government, for no list or calendar was 
prepared, and, apart from the unfortunate 
undertaking of Force's “Archives,” no pub- 
lication attempted. Three years ago these 
papers were transferred to the Library of 


Congress, and already the first of a series 
of calendars is printed, covering Washing- 
ton’s correspondence with the Continental 
Congress. For the first time, therefore, the 
full richness of the collection can be tested 
Nearly 6,000 papers are described, and they 
constitute only about one-seventh of the 
entire collection. But this portion is of 
the highest historical value. Nominally un- 
der the direction of Congress, Washington 
was for some years the centre of civil as 
well as military administration. He was at 
times dictator, and yet he always recog- 
nized theresponsibllity of reporting his acts 
and stating his views to the Congress. He 
was consulted on questions of army organi- 
zation, and his relations with the enemy, as 
on the matter of an exchange of prisoners 
of war, were determined by resolutions. In 
the eight years of these close relations a 
great number of problems were diScussed 
and solved, and nearly as many left without 
olution The calendar has been prepared 
by John C. Fitzpatrick, and is printed by 
the Library of Congress A useful feature 
will be found in the facsimile reproduction 
of the writing of the aids and secretaries 
of the general, among whom Mrs. Washing- 
ton served, as some copies are in her hand. 
The book is welcome as one more evidence 
of the policy of the library in making its 
collections of service to the public. 


In a volume, “Cadwallader Colden: a Rep- 
resentative Eighteenth Century Official” 
(The Macmillan Co.), Miss Alice M. Keys 
has written a very entertaining account of 
New York politics before the Revolution. 
By taste, Colden was a speculator in sci- 
ence, and had he devoted himself more to 
his experiments, or possessed the same 
breadth of inquiry and charm of expression, 
he might have been classed with Franklin 
Circumstances drew him into the political 
and factional differences of the day, and he 
lost much time and influence as adviser to 
an unpopular governor. “Too much of a 
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| 
pedant to be a skilful politician, Colden was ! Sot ind f $24 . ‘ ‘ 
yet too much of a politician to be an en ( wit! ! ’ 
tirely absorbed philosopher.’ As Gov. Clin IAN] M | 
ton’s supporter, he came into conflict with : 
. ! I MM 
the Assembly, and with some powerful in sa . 
dividuals, capable of neutralizing his well his press, of 
intended plans of reforms and restraining book, and of D 
his personal ambitions. Showing a want of n England, | : . 
) ‘ 
dignity and moderation where his own views | ca i at Caml y 
(ys 
were traversed, he did not advanc: the fe of div ) " 
popularity of the governor, or temper the lied ' 
' 
antagonisms aroused in those scheming fo u r 
office and gain A conservative and a be \ 
liever in prerogative, he could not win favor \ i 
among a people infected with democra | } 
ideas, and growing restless under min . 
as 
sterial rule He had to contend against a " with 
negligent control of his superiors, a do ' ht of B 
. wih he Gree 
mestic Legislature in which the great lana 
We have already ed sccomplished 
owners were, potent, and a people whoss 
| charming lit I | ‘ ed \ ( ) 
growing commerce felt the restrictions ot ! f M hf cme 
- : ind H W Ker " i np \ ‘ . 
the mercantile system of England Un ! hd OK 
> | Mel ga& Co } } 
popularity was his reward for his loyalty : ; : 
- ne ft Lil ‘ } } 
» King and devotion to the public servi ! fo 
. I hte hc Iw \ 
Miss Keys bases he narrative largely upon 
‘ ' . h 1 and fo h) of } . , 
manus¢! material, and writes in a full KI 
| bef e 1 cont ning ) } f 
mastery of her subject As a result, her | S ; W 
Tr} y todley 4 hy } elf ‘ 
work is a valuable study in political biog- | Bo ; Ww } } , . , 
| gether with the First f +} S 
raphy f her with the I Dra if r atute P , fy . , — 
of the Public Libra it Oxor ind | 
Robert P. Porter's book on “The Dange1 lame Kirkwood lwo T1 , , ; 
of Municipal Ownership” (Century Co.) is | Founding of Parochial Libra i 
based almost wholly upon English expe land Both volumes will } , , , , 
ence As this is confidently adduced both | valu fo those engaged in library pur Ye hwe } 
for and against American ventures of the | cuits to-day And the dignified sketch of , ' we 
kind, a sound and trustworthy analysis of | Rodley’s fe ha al ' 4] huma ‘ p 
what British cities have done in the line } jnterest , 
of municipal trading would plainly be use 4 dai ; 
} t t ’ Y ’ +} | ‘ i r t ‘ ’ f ) 
| seru popula TT) | aa . 
ful. But Mr. Porter has not furnished , 
il y n f Ma Aur ind i , , ! \ 
He is a confessed and violent partisan, and | | 
: rf empora Chr i 4 > H 1 | I k 
too many of the figures which he gives ar 
; ; by Leonard Alston h Sto und Ch ' } } ' 
untested and unfairly collated for infer- 
ba ! he S« md ¢ il i! ! fir ! f 
ences dubiously drawn This we the mor , 
Green & Co.) rr} iuthor f ! ! 
regret because we agree in the main with ; - 
) ple ) mid ) nm? ) ‘ 4 rn t 
his point of view But the best cause is ; ‘ 
. rh il a i H yf } ‘ 
not aided by inconclusive reasoning and 
ib} compl vo |} l ! i 1 w 
the evils of municipal ownership cannot be : . ‘ 
’ m ! y 1 ‘ t ‘ " a 
proved in Mr. Porter's old fashion of prov 
} 7 i ligior i} } | 4 ] ‘ na 
sia lan ssings of protection—that is, by 
ng the ble igs of protection at i ) : pany ; ' : ' = 
inging a lot of undigested statistics to 
flinging a . 5 ; ss Cc} ind ym-Ch I ! b i flu i 
gether with a triumphant Q. E. D. Noi é' 
vo t ! A ] I , 
his sense of order good If he were a | , , 
frank as the seventeenth-century ynomist | © 
. 1 ‘ ' lif f he f 
quoted by Professor Seligman he would hi long lit t ! | j 
opa ! OD { t's | i 
ay, with him I have huddled geth ‘ wa hoy | ' 
We hy d mode n 
mixt Discour , , 
M me i i) ( I ! i } 
Owen Wister's skit, “How Doth the Sim- | y by A i Hi r ii i ; 
. ” . ’ i thie ‘ — 
ple Spelling Bee has bern issued by the | |. yy Min & Co.) ore ! I 
Macmillan Company, with illustrations by | r ‘ miited lone 
: } 4 that of D Hur ne ! 
F. R. Gruget It is a witty satire on the | ’ } Ke we 
|} of general inte 
Simplified Spelling Board and its various | iets ‘tm tannnad iastiant © } x) yl 
activities | ‘ ' re fu yin , 
and educated by orthodox Cons i" | ' — 
. . ! of Old Te iment ou 
One of the first books published in New | { he became past« if , l j 
firm the reliabili f tl 
York, the Rev. Dr. Richard Lingard’s “Let church, and subsequently preaches H . 
- . . ’ ; ‘ , the 
ter of Advice to a Young Gentleman Leavy vard Unive y and P | ne h 
| 4in) l eiopment 
ing the University, Concerning His Be Christian Moral On change of vy | : ‘ panes 
havior and Conversation in the World,” was made rector of an ky 7 5 f Italia literature w 
ne | ‘ 
1696, has been reprinted with introduction Boston, and late fe ! plug Card . 
and notes by Frank C. Erb of the Colum | oO} of Central New York Vi I ‘ kK fee ‘ f reg \ 
bia University Library William Bradford it formulation of the ) } i hy 0 n 4 s Lirica Ita 
set up his press in New York in 1693 In | toa change of theological | ‘ (canzone inzon ym ! 
the same year he issued the laws of the | or to estimate the do [ { f XI1I-XV; Floren G.C. Sansonti) i 
Colony in sheets Under date of 1694 he LD Huntington and |! n ancholy fashior he tireless amt 
published an almanac, edited by Daniel | thought of his time, tl t j la now quenched. It was ended 
Leeds It is probable that in 1694 he | produced a pleasing | ire f ! | vide an rodu mm that hould k ] 
printed George Keith's Truth Advanced most conscientious and f f the the mods reads T : 
in the Correction of Many Gross and Hurt American Church | ! 4 inding f hese ] 
ful Errors.”” The only known copy of this that Bishop Huntington f i A rengtt ft iu ‘ 
Letter of Advice” is now in the Columbia eflectivene n preact i A te y ifficed mia ke he ‘ fy m 


Library The volume was sold for $12.50 | came more settled and off t ‘ and to x But a le 
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for work and to professional ability, lit- 
erary and artistic qualities of a very high 
Weakened by the hardships of three 
he passed from the active list, at a 


order 
wars, 
time when he could justly count on reaping 


its highest honors. His recollections, slight 


though they be, have a charm unusual in 
military memoirs, if only from their dis- 
tinction of style. But this is not their only 
recommendation; his picture of Polytech- 


nique days is delightful in itself, while his 
account of the assault and of the 
Malakoff, in which he took part, is a model 
of what this sort of description should be. 


capture 


We can but regret that his recollections 
should be so brief 

If any layman should doubt that balloon- 
ing has become a regularly established 
sport, let him examine “‘Le Vade-mecum de 
l'Aéronaute” (Paris: envente chez l’auteur), 
by Georges Blanchet, “‘pilot’’ of the Aero- 
Club of France Here we have a sufficient- 
ly practical hand-book, and a readable one 
too, on the anatomy of the balloon, its op- 


eration and manipulation, in short on what 
in military parlance we should call its ser- 
view These pages open a new world to us, 


ind bear witness to the audacious ingenuity 


of man Is ballooning dangerous? Our au- 
thor says no, because most dangers can be 
anticipated and met; and he tells us how. 
For example, if the net, through moisture 
(and moisture seems to be one great enemy 
to be feared), should weaken and break, the 
balloon proper may escape, leaving the 
1eronaut (temporarily) in mid-air The 
remedy is simple: inspect your net fre- 
quently, and protect it against damp. We 


to mention the various points 
balloon 
storm; 


have no space 


out by the author; how a 
‘sucked up” 


to smok« 


brought 
be 


it 


by a thunder 


on a trip; what to 


land 
matters are 


is safe 


when you in his 


rhese 


to a 


field 


realities 


Ly peasant 


potato and so on 


all to the aeronaut, and he must 


to do in each 
M. Blanchet, 


is always ready 


what 


case as it presents itself 


speaking from experience, 


with his solution 

Francois Coppée has given the Académie 
Francaise a sum yielding $200 biennially 
for use as a prize for young poets. The 
letter making the gift expresses regret 
that poets are so little encouraged by 
prize in comparison with writers of prose 

Dr. Charles Wilhelm Seidenadel of Chi- 
cago presented to a recent meeting of the 
Philological Society of the University of 
Chicago selected chapters of his manu- 
cript First Grammar of the Bontoc 
Igorot The author who is a_ trained 


philologist ociated last summer for sev- 


as 


eral months with the members of a group 
of the Igorot tribe, about thirty in num- 
ber, brought to Chicago for exhibition at 
the clo of the St. Louis Exposition. Con- 


tinuous intercourse with these people, of- 
ten lasting ten hours each day, enabled 
Mr. Seidenade! not only to understand their 
language, but also to converse with them 
freely He was successful in transcribing 
between three and four thousand complete 
entences, which he repeatedly tested in 
wtual use, and then subjected to critical 

imination and classification for the pur- 


pose of the “Grammar.” The linguistic 
ind ethnological importance of such study 
is clear, in view of our relations with the 
Philippine and of the lack of trustworthy 
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philological work in the languages of the 


archipelago. Starr Willard Cutting, sec- 
retary of the Philological Society, writes: 
Mr. Seidenadel’s remarkable initial suc- 


cess, his natural gift and special training 
for making accurate phonetic transcrip- 
tions, and his friendly relations with a 
considerable group of the natives, are, it 
seems to the members of the Philological 
Society, strong reasons for expecting from 
his further research in this direction re- 
sults of great importance. Mr. Seidenadel 
hopes to secure from some _ source the 
means needed for residence in the Philip- 
pines to complete his studies of the Bontoc 
Igorot, and to extend his attention to other 


allied dialects 
The Conference for Education in the 
South will be held this year at Pinehurst, 


x. ©, 
Professor Skeat has again written to the 
Times a letter of appeal for 
money to endow a professorship of English 
literature at the University of Cambridge 
He first made an appeal for funds in 1896, 
and in three years received the munificent 
sum of £2,100. 

The University of Giessen has made ar- 
rangements to celebrate in July the three- 
hundredth anniversary of its organization. 
The _ institution established by the 
exodus of a considerable body of Lutheran 
professors from Marburg, when the uni- 
versity at the latter place was changed into 
a Reformed institution It officially 
reorganized by Rudolf II., May 19, 1607. 

From the fiftieth annual report of the 
public library of Brookline, Mass., we learn 
that the number of volumes is 64,803 and 
the circulation for home use 140,666. Its 
present quarters are so inadequate for the 
constantly that a new 
building is about to be constructed in which 
the central idea an open-shelf book 
room. This proves very conclusively that 
the open-shelf system, which was adopted 
in 1898, is not a failure Out 
of 84 books missing during the past year, 
63 were fiction and juveniles, showing that 
more careful supervision should be exer- 
cised over the children’s department, but 
that the accessibility of the main library 
should not be restricted. 


April 9 to 11. 
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increasing work 


is 


in this town. 


REPRINTS OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


of William Pitt 
Colonial 


Correspondence when NSec- 
retary of State, with 
and Military and Naval Commissioners in 
America. Edited, auspices of 
the National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, by Gertrude Selwyn 
Kimball. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 
Wiliiam Pitt 

the Southern Department 1756 to 

1761; and his energy in on the 

flagging spirits of the colonists in the war 

against France, together with the brilliant 
exploits of Amherst, Forbes, and Wolfe, 
and the final victory of the English in 

America, has given to the years of his ser- 

vice exceptional prominence. The publica- 

tion, therefore, of his correspondence with 

the colonies during those years is im- 

portant, and we congratulate the National 

Society of the Colonial Dames on the share 

which it has had in this enterprise. The 

correspondence here printed consists both 
of Pitt's dispatches to colonial governors 
and to military and naval commanders in 


Governors 


under the 


9 
~ 


vols 

$6. 
was Secretary of 
from 

spurring 


State for 
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America, and of the letters and enclosures | gene is support, but Pen: Ivania, Mary- | lonial dey ! 
of the latter in reply. Nearly all the orig land and North ¢ wrangled overt ny a need that Pow ‘ 
inals now form a part of the British Co their supplies of 1 ! y to i 
lonial Office papers preserved in the Pub end of the war Oo \ I f e Sta A 
lic Record Office under the titk America that the B h G | | t ‘ 
and West Indies,’ a series of 687 volumes resentatives i Ar ! : KAS] it ’ : 
The Pitt correspondence, covering a period | ed To the apatl f “ Grenvil 
of six years, and scattered through about ided t yt i I ! 
thirty volumes, deals almost entirely with | by writs on the i f? 1} 1 w M } 
military matters, and, numbering 493 docu- poor food, heavy ! ! I i ily 
ments, of which about ons venth ive iry i ‘ 
been printed before forms a homogeneous | ks, inadequate } f ris ind pr 
group of papers of exceptional historical | clothing, and camp equipa; i 1 prese a brief . 
value As a documentary history of the if deputy paymastet q bar f tl wa 
colonies during this period of x year ick-masters, comm ! 
this series of papers is manifestly incom- | geor and ott T 7% 
plete; but as an introduction to every im wretched tale of nigs ‘ \ & know 
portant episode of the war, including th | and fraud 
naval -campaign in the West Indies, it Slowness of commu ! P 
more extensive than any series hitherto | tween England and An ‘ 0, and 
published. For the use of students will olonies also. was a ' u . : 
need to be supplemented by the printed | effective actior Dispatel i . 
and unprinted collections in America, by . lelaved by } 
the other departmental papers in the Pub hit und packet boa ' 
lic Record Office, and by the enclosures | ¢p, French. lost entir« Wa g fo 4 if had ia . ree 
belonging to the letters here printed, but sell: ciiaiieaian “Gaiiide dianiaeiiias hen ts dean v { that sucl 
not included in these volumes Amherst. and Pit hawed that I ed ‘ ‘ b f ‘ 

The reader who will follow these hl the ese ‘ ; 
to the end will find vivid and realistic pi irged the Admiralty to perf ) : , 
tures of the campaigns against Louisburg ind to notifv him tl} i 
Ticonderoga, Fort Du Quesne, and Queb« m } hip ' | ! . 
and will be deeply impressed with the might keep 1 { ! i | : 
traits of the leaders in the struggl He ute possib momer rhe the 
will not easily forget Loudon’s pomposity | colon) vas ex ling te : : ' 
and want of tact, Abercrombie’s good in generals we lef ' f week a 
tentions but ineffectiveness, Ambherst’s | and sometim uN f tl ; : 
cautious methods and business-like epi rders It giv ’ y ) = 
tles, Forbes’s heroism in the face of oppo ‘ wrote Gov Ell f G gia ha . j 
sition, discouragement, and wasting d ny t from the n t os 
ease, Wolfe’s enthusiasm and highminded- | their wav hith Six wee ifter Aber ° , " 
ness, Pownall’s common sense and good | crombie in Philadelphia had le iM = 
judgment, Ellis’s loyal devotion to colony . " ‘ " } ii! 8 

’ 2 gomery battal ‘ 
and home government alike, and Dobbs’s from South Caro 1 
rhetorical appeals to the cause of Protes lid not know wi " : 
tantism and British liberties. He will feel | pag started: and Gov. | : 
a personal interest in Admirals Holburns Carolina. receiving on A - ; 
Saunders, Hardy, and Commodore Moore, from Philadelphia on May 8, w , 
and above all, he will admire Pitt's deter- peratior 7 ha ¢ 
mination, military sagacity, and wide geo n the po t} ghou he prov 4 : . ' 
graphical knowledge Among the letters highly ne fo he King : “ " 
few will attract him more than that bear Forbes. writing of } ng pa rid stage 
ing for the first time the heading, “Pitts- | tnat the intellig e tl broug? f : ae 
bourgh,”’ and dated November 27. 1757. in| » at a Gots —— ' , ‘ham = Bu) 
which Forbes wrote to Pitt: —- , ; ; be 
| to it Thus campaigi prog ed wi : p \ 1; | , 

I have used the freedom of giving your | ind individual command were nay ed - P Edw , and in 
name to Fort Du Quesne, as I hope it was | to act on their ow! } me 
in some measure the being actuated by | ” 
your spirits that now makes us Masters of wees os ane Ab 
the place. Nor could I help using the same | trol 
freedom in the naming of two other Forts, | rhe dispatch t i 4 . | 
the one Fort Ligonier, and the other Bed : Urigina of Karly Ame Mt 
ford I hope the name Fathers will take | na on , ' tory J I nen, ¢ and 
them under their Protection. In which case | re lis effi . : 
these dreary deserts will soon be the rich retary of state They nfirm. to wha ad Il. Karly Ene 
est and most fertile of any possest by the am mineatie hae nai Fre \ ge 1534-1608 w UY } 
British in No. America a3 ne Cha : jons. | ; 

mate of Pitt's ability and i nanship 

To this Pitt replied, “I cannot conclud the fact that the Great Commoner id I ‘ f w h two vo 
without adding my particular Acknowledg ippreciation of 1) pr , f vy bet as almost ‘ 
ments for the very great and undeserved | man igement and no in 0 1 na r ind king tha 
Honor, you have done my Name ganization of the B 7 i | primatu rf \ H 

The correspondence discloses the « pe al ystem f ! Fra i A rclat ! i , ' 
mous obstacles that lay in the way of con had been effected I Pe i it p it planned 
ducting a war far from the base of supplies his rrresponder her wr rm r » | ty volumes covering t! ! 
and in conjunction with colonies whose aid show that he desired to ing Ox 1g | its object is to rend i 
was often grudgingly given The ystem system, to modify the old po y of naviga olleges librarle and ! ! 
established at the Albany Congress of 1754 on a nd t m res rr to hasers the great parra 
of requisitioning troops proved wholly in | organiz ' ylonial ad t ition on a which rests our national } y 
adequate, but as no better plan could be | more effective b i ind tood the | plan, as it is outlined i 
contrived it had to be put in operation mportar of defeating France but he | tor, Dr. J. Franklin 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, aud New York low ot appear to hav inderstood either negie Inatitution of Wa 
acting under the promise of a Parliamen i probable effects of such defeat upon Introduction to the series ‘ carried 
tary appropriation covering expen gay the lon yx the need of uniting the !' out with the wisdom and skill displayed at 
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I i | \ I esponsibility of lectio n this her innocent daughter to and fro among 
within ¢ y ha ma f ely with t general ed | Continental water ing places Then come 
7 » him must be accorded prais yur old friend the British officer, a pigeon 
In il mann iW he has to be plucked, two club gentlemen (lay fig- 
l < ires even among marionettes), a money 


lende a dark conspiracy, and a gambling 
| fathe ff the most thorough-paced bad- 


CURRENT FICTION ess, yet with an unquenchable spark of 














kt ;} manhood lingering somewhere about his 
Port of Missing Men R Meredith person 
! f tates , indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- | Scene The Alps (chiefly) and a chorus 
’ Co of Alpine guides. Every one is actuated by 
' ! I | f — _ |} those motives found only in fiction For 
‘ it} ii , i vary ne 
|} instance Sylvia rue romantic heroine 
‘ \ ed lim shed 1ugm ed : ; = 
} , | whos sense of duty sit y utshines 
P 1 rhythm and tl Zenda | * ye ense of duty positively outshines 
. . } that of the conscientious Elsie Dinsmore, 
I V vard and ipward 
\ ,a , | sends off her true love in a huff Why? 
! vnward Happy fo nankind ’ 
. od Merely that she may have leisure to “save” 
i t good them healthy and stir- | 
’ he Northn : ‘ ° | a particularly trashy, tipsy cub, whom she 
Biving if naturally » highminded : ‘ 
. ‘ Hawk r ' has just met, from her father and his band 
in i n i ) feeling 
| } Hal j of correctly attired bravos Moreover, no 
‘ ! larm neces ry I e of trea 
| adequate reason is given for her driving 
itagem knive ind pistol The 
.\ Rell . iway the captain instead of retaining him 
! M Nicholso harmin 
I HW \\ as heft assistant, the only plausible explan- 
I ! voluntary ‘ " 
art h ation being that if she called him in at 
ilthy ay mache ind Wilight a my 
Mea , . chapter thirteen, instead of waiting till 
i nurd ve ar read ya 1ign him 
\ W | ; chap‘er twenty-one, even the fertility of 
r lack of ngeenuity But there s, all 
' N " ™ Mr. Mason could hardly have prevented 
) » much of originality in device: I , 
| f and the 1dventures from coming to an end 
nuch freshness and lightness ir rr 
‘ — . oe before the volume had reached 
} j } ) the he oa 
— oa, tan oe e book | marketable bulk The story is told 
! no with the w e] One re : 
iN , ; with great fluency—too much, in fact 
nem en! re ividl than the ail T r 
, f tt Co ee vividly = apliiecues Throughout it resembles the last act of 
t yt the sturs lalitis of ili- | ‘ 
, ‘ with amet : irdy qua fa mill hose congenitally three-act p'ays to which 
" " 1 l I ' rv f tals er ¢ rot er S 
’ pal r lo —— Hard » Sarg perhap a fourth is added, to lengthen the enter- 
} } ed —_ Magan & ul and tainment till supper-time The result is 
th falss< y nat ireless telegran , ‘ 
I 0 f tl { ty of mente ™ legraphy and so absurdly stagy, obvious, and trite as to 
‘ - nd e Senator from Montana are projected the | ». almost unpardonable from the author 
. , ' ‘ fy 7 or the , > ‘ 
’ KE. ¢ Yal ™ nasr-One ay ; Au in Em of such excellent melodrama as “Miranda 
I ) Io) iT } ] = ceed , | ee 
1 } mann Wilh ™m I led by of the Balcony. 
P sis Charl Louis, with rival factions support 
. . ga Fran ind a Frederick Augustus | : 
wu 7 7 This Labyrinthine Life By George Alexan- 
\ hese light objection to the : : ; 
! ! : der Fischet New York B. W. Dodge 
hem of Mr Nicholson novel here is | . 
b \\ ! i & Co 
verg nough for enjoym of its 
! » which ' | This Labyrinthine Life’ had been 
mer Do something for Austria ; said | if Thi Lab) 
! ! ! itlo , | cast as a »pular article, appealing to the 
»> the h » in the first chapter ind doing . . Por pps : 
} , = » det Aeeteie dentabe te Reteion | philanthropic purse on behalf of the war 
- . . . . | 
! ed | age st ft ulosis, it might have been 
hy ry rhe clash of wit is bright igain uberculo £z 
x . , not only endurable, but praiseworthy As 
J that I kn ve 5 I'he at ‘ sory Marat Tt 
} f { h iction ther is little to say for it 1e 
; is well as the principals, are strongly fictio : ’ 
f ) ' i! . | se is laid in a “‘lungers’’”’ camp in Ari- 
lividual The machinery i wift-run- | mn laid B I ‘ 
! ! | zona: the author treats his subject as if he 
ning h girl 1 royal pecimen of the | ates ; J 
! bute were writing the yearly report (with 
mergeney heroins just now so popular , 
} i i d histories of “cases” to make it life- 
And thers in American coloring that is picke veoh ‘ , 
f } mo like) of a scientific charity Whenever the 
» far from pread-eagleism as to be not 
, details threaten to grow dull, he intro 
he least out of. place though in an ’ 
! ! ! is | duces another group of figures about as 
ivaganza, lending it ndeed 1 yuch ‘ 
it | M a clearly differentiated as the “Mrs. X., aged 
f po rh name tself i ' ise in | : . i 
: |} twenty-one or “Mr. Z., aged twenty-two, 
po ! gnating a Virginian fleld where ' 
(a ! rm | of a medical journal. Occasionally this is 
for a long time were encamped after the 
' " rf varied by a discussion upon the later 
| wa i few gray oldie who would ‘ 
} P he 1 string quartets of Beethoven, or a_ chat 
irrender on 
rior to about Thoreau. 
| y Branscombe, a heartless man of fashion 
r of the a Running Water By A. E. W. Mason. New | turns philanthropist and endows a model 
} t ul " . 
' ' husiasm of York The Century Co camp, each detail being given with a fidelity 
a were eng lo do Mr. Mason ju e, his work bear rivalling that of Myself” in the “Swiss 
. , ned the y marl f care In your mind eye Family Robinson.” Without further in 
. »w eye uu me him tepping into the coultsse struction than is offered here, any one of 
‘KI Dorado In where fantoceini are stored, and pain the most limited intelligence would know 
skingly ] ng every puppet and bit of | how to equip such a camp from laundry to 
, ny needed for his ory So ob pictures. Also, an invalid could do no bet 
' e founding viou he preparation that you have all | ter than to imitate the admirable behavior 
‘ j ! ‘ y rou | } wations of being at a rehearsal and of a certain Dick who, although “the im 
, ’ ' am f eine the ize set with the death-dealing | portance of alimentation had not at that 
trov t} 19am. the catchwords timed to go off op time received the attention it now does 
, . , . portunely und everybody's pa o illumi- reasoning by analogy made his in 
, , f Got. th ' n ited as to leave no question whatever as ferences, and studied dietetics which en 
fiture of Spa and the yg } » the logical future of each The play | abled him to keep his stomach in good con 
of English queen begins with a worthle mother trailing | dition.” White also (the intellectual cynic 
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of the camp) constantly recall Rollo’s he heroine gra ey ‘ ! 1 al ! t th 
Jonas, as when he explains that “the mo lilemma s well « R f mat 
concentrated the thinking, the greater the ending tl ! ? ‘ t 
flow of blood to the brain, and the stomach | part id 
is thereby robbed’ or that superalimen- | M a 
tation and nutrition play an important pa | 4 Draught of the B ‘ . { ning wl 
in reeovery.” Essence of the D ! 
“And where,” one naturally asks los Original Manu \ I \\ i ! 
the fiction come in?” In the end, to be | New York: G. P. 1 S jua 
sure, where it belongs, when one Mile. F ee . , , | wha ! 
fine, a Parisian grisette, whose laugh rip a ae ‘ eit springs f 
| oKed a iim \ I ey \ 
ples unpleasantly in Branscombe'’s memory. | _.., . man na ( rl \ 
niles and tear ind st i 
suddenly crops up in Arizona in the dual | a t - on ; , f the itl togetl witl 
role of a noble-hearted nurse (after roe é W) : , bility and ‘ t ‘ 
year’s training in Paris) and of the mot! . : aon « , , , ! 1 » 1 
ist rhe rOK ‘ rhe " 

P s e's s wou ss t sav he 
of Branscombe on. Needle oO sa | of which the pseud | \ 
overjoyed to have his domestic craving . : + Jol ‘ M 

| i i ina JOT \ 
so immediately and thoroughly assuaged.|] .... , ,, : . } 
ka rit i } 
and in inducing her to marry him he at] ,, fil ' Q 
| i i lia 
one stroke acquires a ready-made family | , , , 
and superintendent for the camp | : : , . ( ( } } 
| ilk i i ) yr i | 
Although any effort to rouse interest Pe i ‘ a } wv} er} 
the care of consumption is entitled to re- | . , f tl f 
nough trankly mve ’ } I ‘ 
spect, when a treatise of this kind mas- | ,., ¢ 6 ; ! ! ' 
| ] I ‘ versio x it 
querades as fiction it is as fiction that } } f 
4 _ - j mpl ind graceful rhe ) I 
must be judged From this point of view ;, : ‘ } } } 
oa ine y il hue ‘ 
“This Labyrinthine Life’ lacks the vitality | } , ! 
the mw ike i I { A 
of the dime novel without greatly surpa ; } } , , 
oduce wi | I fT 
ing it in probability or workmanship | , T! le } , t f 
} antry he ) | 
——— - its absurd f 1) ‘ ! t 
‘ ' 
The Dust of Conflict By Harold Bind 
* - . } } 
loss New York Frederick A Stokes | 
Co 1 Literary History of the English Tee ' 
This long novel opens quietly enough on | Vol. Il From the Rena : 
. | iwi : — ». , ' , " ! 
quiet English soil, yet with mysterious | Civil War, Pa | By , : : : 
head-shakings and forebodings, full of a New York G. P. Putnat sor $ . 
. | j ind 
fell significance, even to him who runs; | Ret 
and on the twenty-fourth page, in the | It is a grea ivantage of tl pl vw} h Wis Moy 
vor} 1) . 
words of the author, “events commenced to | M. Jusserand has adopted, that in dealing : 
” > * Kilt iy ! \ } j 
happen From merry England the action even with the most barren period h 
\ 
marches across seas to Cuba, and the real | able by the judicious selection of material : ‘ 
‘ . wa I 5 | 
thing in bloodshed at the stormy time pre- to banish from his pages the dulne which 
ceding the recent war. Spaniards of Ibe- | would unavoidably attend th reatmer 
i ' 
ria, of the Peninsula, and the Canaries; | such periods in a regular history of litera 
§ ' a) t} yt} l ! ! ik 
Cubans, Chinamen, negroes, mulattoes, | tyre Certainly the $3 no period in th : ‘ 
: . , , : ; r ( f Mar ! } 
Americans, are seething in rebellion and | pistory of English literature, with the po , ; 
, . The . . pean ‘ M 
intrigue Loyalists and insurgents are | giple exces ption of the fifteenth century 
‘ i he fit n - . ' 
warring with each other and among them- productive of interesting works than that 
| : : —_ 7 . , nothir of y) ) } 4 
‘lves : . flie . . } @ | I 
selves Into this conflict the hero find which forms the subject of the greater pa , , 

2 - » . P > 7 etr rol< $ ' , 
himself thrust. The many-sided struggl of the present volum rhe comparativ ; 
in Cuba constitutes the strongest part of | ..moteness of England. togeth with tl we : 
the novel. Peril, disaster, and rescue chass , ‘ : _ , — wu M ste oie ; 

national temperam«s would loubtles 
each other in such quick and ic- I mS 
1 ~ on have rendered the progress of the Rena 
turesque succession as to give the . ‘ 
é sance in that country iow in any - , 
impression of a grown-up boy's book = tt relision ‘ , I 
put 1 ce rious controve of t . P 
In the main, the characters’ stand : , : a 
: Reformation retarded it till furthe o3 ‘ aint 
well apart from one another, and firmly :, . Wiee ' 
| that fully thre quarte of a century I : : , 
on their own feet as well If they seem | py hong ) 
elapsed after the movement had at . . ; ; 
here and there the characters of stage- | ‘ “ 
’ | its highest level in Italy before ext 
land, it is only to be expected in a war ‘ 
an p . a corresponding levelopmen n kngland. I 
melodrama The American in an English 
, with this period of flerce relig 
novel would be hardly recognizable who 
| onisms and slow and crude beg ning 
did not make fearful and wonderful use of ' . Newer Idea of Peace lv J 
” ‘ - | literature that the earlier an larger por 
his “guess” and his “quite a few"; and , New York The Ma ( ; 
tion of M. Jusserand’s volume is cor ned 
though there -has been here obvious cau pee 1 
Nevertheless, owing partly to the be \ Addan . im ba ! 
tion on this point, the skin is still the ' _ , “ 
> = ‘lecti ch the le g! rf he book ! ju il “ ! 
skin of Esau of selection wh 1 i equa 
= aeinthin ad still more to an unfailing fe of the Hull Hou 
The military conflicts carry more con perm and i , , 
stwie her ' » du page t zo profe edly dy f 
viction than the moral one which sets the | harm of yle, t i pa . ; , 
story in motion. Will wise and noble he- | the volum« ' _ ' 

7 we ‘ bh +} 7, } ’ v } nier he th h world 4 v 
roes never cease to make senseless sacri Until w reacn ’ ! ij TT A Ny 
3 q , | ri ‘ t Sry eth f ’ h | i | 
fices? Will coroners’ juries always be su which deal with Sy ‘ I it iwa ! n " ‘ 

‘ ‘ ’ tier r le to " 5 h have long i 
pine, and magistrates self-blinded, and | 4® Nevetists o 4 ny ue i . , . 
” , wif nn r ‘ f ' t hie pro ‘ Ine : ! ) ery t i 
beneficiaries weakly acquiescent Well is | cuss with approxima u ne iu = . : 
. . ‘ ‘ ‘ g ii¢ | ‘ ' ‘ ) 
it that there is always the potent Ameri tion of any on autl Vv he othe = . Meu ' . 
can girl who learns the facts and distrib hand, we have for tl earli« period a | ill ! 
utes justice with cuffs and kisses. A lit vivid picture of the ial and moral | resu i the pe 
tle pruning of trees and phrases would | ferment which resulted from the mixed 1 a period w 
have been useful, and a blue pencil might | forces of the Renaissance and the Reforma them ind tha n 
well have been drawn occasionally through | tion; and this picture embraces the whole ! larg wl 











» th lemands of ) 
focal point of go i | 
In ich centr and | 
ple, with the every-day con 
ynpelling to union and y~ | 
» be noted he growth of | 
flu which make 
ym ality i dis 
is] yur lus 
i a related sp lally 
i Our municipal gover 
nple ] ting on the do 
il lea of the ghteenth 
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superficial philosophy which seems to 
I vade M Addams's stimulating book 
Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley 
Howe Edited by his daughter, Laura E 
Richards Boston Dana Estes & Co 
$3 net 
Although there is nothing on the title- 
page or in the preface to indicate i this 
volume is apparently the first of a series 
in which is to be recorded the life of a 
notable and teresting personality, Dr 
Howe, philanthropist and late husband of 
Julia Ward Howe, still happily among us 
As a young man just through his medical 
education, he was seized with Philhellen- 
ism, and, despite the stay-at-home wisdom 
f his friends and relatives, went off with 
but very few dollars in his pockets to 
fight the cause of Greek independence; he 
ached Gree only a few months after 
the death of Lord Byron Howe went out 
to fight, but stayed to cure His medical 
knowledge was too valuable not to be 
utilized; he was soon busy as a doctor 
ind) towards the close of the war, when 
American help came, in the form of food 
upplies and money, he did noble service 
n equipping hospitals, searching out the 
tarving Greeks, and starting relief work 
During the five years (1825-30) he spent 
in Greece Dr. Howe came across most of 
the leaders of the war of independence, and 
ye of his recorded impressions of them 
ul illuminating for instance, those of 
Kolokotrones, Ypsilanti, Cochrane, Has- 
and the Capo d’Istrias. On the other 
hand, we catch nothing more than remote 
impse of Church, Fabvier, and Trelaw- 
ney In other cases Dr. Howe is not in- 
formed as to the characters he meets, nor 
lo the editors of this volume, Mrs. Richards 
ind F. B. Sanborn, who is responsible for 
what purports to be an historical intro- 
luction, help us out Thus, Count Porro 
figure under the peculiar transfiguration 
if Pazzo ind Dr. Howe gets, and gives, 
1 somewhat insufficient impression of the 


fall of the unfortunate Santorre Santarosa 
it Sphakteria. This ex-minister of Charles 
\lbert was a marked man for the secret 
police of half Europe, and when he arrived 


n Greece with a sentence of death hanging 


ver his head, a copy of his friend Cousin’s 
Piato in his pocket, and hopelessness in 
his heart, Kolokotrones and Mavrocordato 
gave him the coolest sort of reception 
They accepted his services only after he 
had assumed the name of Derossi, and it 
was as Derossi that, sword in hand, he hap- 
pily found a soldier's grave at Sphakteria 

Dr. Howe identified himself enthusiastic- 
illy with the Greeks, as may be Judged from 
he following characteristic incident 

1 was once with a party of soldiers, three 
of whom got separated from the rest, and 
were surprised upon the plain at daylight 
by a few Turkish horsemen; they ran for 
the mountains, but the cavalry pursued 
hem, and fired upon them with their car- 
bine just as they approached the position 
f their companions Two of them fell 
lead, and the third, hearing the horsemen 
it his heels, fell also, but not wounded; 
he Turks came up, dismounted, cut off in 
haste the noses and ears of all three, the 
living one having the fortitude to keep 
up a counterfeit of death, and the Turks 
trung thelr prizes on a string, with some 
ythers, and galloped off. The poor fellow 
then got up, and came to us covered with 
blood from head to foot. I soon cured him, 
and promised him a new Taliacotian nose 
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and ears at the expense of the first of his 
mutilators whom he sheuld overtake 
Whether the contemplated retaliatory oper- 
history telleth 


ation was ever performed, 
not 

In it be said that the 
book gives a convincing picture of the con- 
the time of the war of 
independence, us to an 
American working among these conditions 
who was a credit to his country for firmness 
of coolness of judgment, disin- 
terestedness, and humanity. At the same 
time, Mrs. Richards would probably be 


well advised were she to use the pruning 


conclusion, must 


ditions of Greece at 


and introduces 


‘haracter 





knife more freely in succeeding volumes. 

There is no index, and the printing and 
production of the book leave much to be 

desired. 

Seritti editi e inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini. 
Edizione nazionale. Vol. I. Imola: Co- 


operativa editrice B. Galeatti. 
The of 


of the works of the republican patriot and 


publication this national edition 


apostle of unity, Joseph Mazzini, decreed 
on March 13, 1904, by King Victor Emman- 
vel IIL, is a striking illustration of the 
progress of concord and unity in Italy 
By the provisions of the royal edict an 
annual appropriation of $1,500 was made, 
to be continued until the works are com- 


pleted; and a commission was created to 


take charge of the editing. By a subse- 
quent decree the following were appoint- 
ed members of the commission: Rava, 
minister of public instruction, ex-officio 


president of the commission; G. Finali, Or- 
lando, Rossi, Boselli, Barzilai, E. Nathan, 
Pascarella, V. Fiorini, Menghini, secretary. 
The composition of this mixed body, half- 
in itself 
significant. Thirty years ago such appoint- 
ments would To- 
day, in Italy, many theoretical republicans 
are to be found, but the period of militant 
republicanism has passed, and, outside the 


monarchical, half-republican, is 


have been impossible. 


ranks of socialism, few would advocate 
a change in the form of the national gov- 
ernment Many of Mazzini’s most ardent 
followers have declared their faithfui al- 
legiance to the House of Savoy, as did 
Garibaldi, and Crispi before them; and 
Ernest Nathan, whose family has been 


recognized as the depository of Mazzinian 
traditions since the days of Mazzini’s close 
friendship with Sarah Nathan, declared his 


conviction, in a notable address delivered 
in 1905, that were Mazzini living to-day, 
he would, in view of the present clerical 


and socialist enemies of the moral and 
material unity of Italy, give his active sup- 
port to the monarchy. The Italian re- 
publican party has passed from the realm 
of that of history, and this 
definitive edition of the works of its great 
which not fewer 
volumes, has fittingly been de- 
as record of its ideals, its sacri- 
its ambitions, which powerfully con- 
the of Italian 


freedom and unity 


politics into 


leader, is to comprise 


than sixty 
creed a 
fices 
tributed to consummation 

Two important editions of Mazzini's col- 
lected works have already been made. The 
first in three 
volumes “Seritti 


letterarl the 


anonymously 
1847, 
vivente” 


was published 
Lugano, 
italiano 


at in 


di un as 


title indicates, literary writings only were 
The 
inediti,”’ 


included. second 


editi 


edition, “Seritti 


e was begun in 1861, and 
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the first seven volumes were edited by 
Mazzini himself, with autobiographical in 
troductions; at his death the work was 
carried on by his favorite disciple, Aurelio 
Safi, who published ten additional vol 
umes; a concluding eighteenth volume 
came out in 1891, after Saffi's death;sand 
two supplementary volumes of correspond 
ence, edited by the privately organized 
Mazzinian commission, followed in 1902 
and 1904 In this edition vol. ii. and vol 
iv. are made up of Mazzini's literary writ 
ings, duplicating in great part the publi 
cation of 1847, with a few additions and 
some notable omissions; the remaining 
volumes of the eighteen are exclusively po 
litical. Important single volumes of Maz 
zini’s correspondence have been separat« 
ly published at different times by Diamilla 
Miiller, Countess d’Agoult Giuriati 
Giannelli, Cagnacci, Melegari, Ordofio De 


Rosales, and Mezzatinti 

The new national edition will include, be- 
sides the rich material of these earlier edi- 
a mass of Mazzini’s uncollected arti- 
most of which have hither- 


tions 


cles and letters, 


to remained buried in the memoirs or bi- 
ographies of his contemporaries, and in 
count'ess newspapers and reviews of Eu- 
rope, together with a vast quantity of un- 
published writings, for the most part cor- 
respondence Of the sixty volumes con- 


will contain Nterary essays 
miscel- 
The un- 
published materia! will be drawn from the 
archives of Ernest Nathan, which alone 
contain 3,000 of Mazzini’s unpublished let- 
ters, as well as great bundles of his notes; 
from the Victor Emmanuel Li- 
brary in Rome, and the historical museums 
Milan, and and from a 
considerab!e of public and 
Students who have had 
of Mazzini’s 
letters 


templated, five 


and reviews, twenty-five political 


lanies, and thirty correspondence. 


national 


of Brescia, Pavia; 


number other 
private collections. 
to 
correspondence with his autograph 


occasion compare volumes 
will perhaps give almost as much import- 
ance the of published 
material, done so far as possible from the 
original manuscripts, as to the bringing out 


to careful revision 


of new material. Mazzini’s handwriting of- 
fers unusual difficulties, and collation fre- 
quently reveals a score of mistakes in a 
single published letter. 

The arrangement of the sixty volumes 


will be chronological, and the first volume 
is consequently made up of literary essays 
and book reviews, number, 


written in the years 1826-1833, together with 


twenty-six in 


an appendix of six articles of ddubtful 
origin pertaining to the same period. They 
include several general essays upon con 


temporary literature, and appreciations of 
Dante, Carlo Varese, Manzoni, Scott, Botta 
Guerrazzi, Salvatore Betti, Monti, Schlegel, 


Goethe, Foscolo, Giannone, Colletta, Didier, 


and Victor Ducange. These writings were 
all originally published in Italian periodi- 
cals; but only sixteen appeared in the 


earlier “‘Scritti editi e inediti’’; the other 
sixteen, some of which have been until now 
unidentified, were practically inaccessible to 
students, the 
Giovine Italia, in which they were printed, 
are to be found complete in only one or twa 


as Indicatore Genovese and 


Italian libraries. Mazzini, as a literary 
critic, has been perhaps more highly 
esteemed in England than in Italy Dick- 


ens, Carlyle, Sterling, Browning, and Swin- 


burne are numbered among his admirers 
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British Valaya: An Accoul rf ! ‘) 
and Progress of B h Inf Ma 
laya By Sir Frank Sw enl », la 
Governor of the Straits Colon 1 High 
Commissioner for the Federated Malay 


States. With a map and numerous illus 
trations New York John Lane Co 
$4.50 net 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula By 
Walter William Skeat and Charles Otto 
Blagden 2 vols With numerous illus 
trations. New York The Macmillan Co 
$13 net 
To describe the British method of gain 
ing control over an Eastern peopl its 
failures as well as its successes, is Si: 
Frank Swettenham’'s aim. It is a narrative 
to a large extent, of events in which he 
took a prominent part during his thirty 
four years of service in Malaya. The first 
part is mainly a sketch of the history of 


the Straits Settlement from the 
of Singapore by Sir Stamford Raffles 


occupation 


n 1819, 


down to 1873. At this time the independent 
Malay States had become sv disorganized 
as to threaten the security of the British 
colony; and restoration of order and th 
establishment of a stable government wer 
absolutely necessary This result was a¢ 
complished, not by force of arms, but by 
personal interviews with the different rul- 
ers, three of whom signed a compact in 
1874, agreeing to receive a British officer, 
“whose advice must be asked and acted 
upon in all questions other than those 
touching Malay religion and custom The 
instructions issued by the Colonial Office 


warn these Residents ‘not to interfere 
with the minor details of government; but 
their special objects should be the mainté 
nance of peace and law, the initiation of a 
sound system of taxation, with the ) 
quent deve lopme nt of the resources of the 
country and the supervision of the pile 
tion of the revenue It wa Ie to 
the men chosen to fill th office and their 
assistants, of whom Sir Frank was one 
that they could succeed only by winning the 
confidence of the shy and reserved Malay 
From his own experience he says that to 
gain this end a man nu jou y with 
them by land and river and i; he must 
take the field with them yin im the 
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and villages, with ro ailways, witl 


an enormously increased population, w 
every sign of advan ment and prosp ty 
At the time nf th British interven 
he Federated State had neve en 
p ig tamp, whil n 1905 the po 
ff isiness consisted of ten mi 
irly two million dollars in mo 
prac and over $275,000 in the postal sa 
ngs banks. Every district has its hospit 
ind more than 16,000 children attend 
There are 2,500 miles of roads and near 
” mies of railway, ynstructed i 
quipped ‘“‘out of current revenu WW 
vrrowing a farthing Indeed, th G 
ernment balances at the end if 
amounted to no lis than § 000 OOO 
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thirty-two feet the longest ninety-one | roughly approximating the territory held 
feet by the Iroquoian and Muskhogean tribes and 
Cheir religion consists chiefly in the use | their nearest neighbors. It was absent 
S charms to guard agait evil spirits. | trom most of New England and the coast 
ee esi en Sars cumtines Ea ee region to Delaware Bay, and from the whole 
ahevehn sees Graie tennn of ances tink. Ob territory west of the Alleghanies to the Pa- 
ich this the souls of the old and wise | Cific. as well as from the greater portion 
must pass across a bridge consisting of the of Canada, all of Alaska, and everywhere 
unk of a fallen tree This would be easy south of the United States, with the excep- 
enough to cross. “but for the fact that at | tom of an area in the Chaco region of 
the further end there sat a gigantic figure | South America. Throughout both Americas 
with only a single nostril. huge ball-less | ‘Me ordinary trophy was the head, and the 
er ockets. two immense tusks in each | ©Xtension of the scalping practice beyond 
jaw. exceedingly curly hair, and enormous- | 't8 original boundaries is ascribed by the 
ly long finger-nails crossed upon its breast author largely to the encouragement given 
Many of the souls were seared by this bor- | DY the colonial governments in offering 
rible demon to such an extent that they | xed prices for scalps of enemies, some- 
fell, panic-stricken, into the vast boiling times, as in the case of Massachusetts. as 
lake beneath it, up whose sheer smooth much as £100 per scalp. So late as forty 
ides they tried in vain to clamber Here, | Years ago a Western legislature offered 
therefore, they swam desperately about, | bounties for scalps of Indian men, women, 
clutching at the sides, for three long agon- | 224 children. The Puritans in 1636 pald for 
ne vears. after which. should the Chief of | Indian heads, and the Dutch in 1646 for In- 
he Heaven of Fruit-Trees then think fit, | dian hands Dr. Friederici is undoubtedly 
he would let down his great toe for them | Correct in regarding the coup as of more 
» catch hold of, and so pull them out!” importance among the plains Indians than 
It is with sincere regret that we learn | the scalp trophy. 
from Mr. Skeat that civilization is certain A chapter is devoted to such ghastly tro- 
in time to destroy these aborigines, to | Phies as necklaces of human teeth, drinking 
whose “ingenuity, dexterity, open-hearted- | Cups of human skulls, drums and figurines 
nm incerity, and well-developed common | Of human skin, more especially common in 
en he bears testimony For their | Mexico, Central, and South America. A 
uthfulness he adds to his own experience | Comprehensive bibliography and a valuable 
hat of a Malay who once said to him, | ™ap make the study complete 
Wha tupid animals these Sakai are, they + 
lon’t know how to tell a lie!” The Harvey Society, an association of 
The value and importance of the work is | New York physicians for the purpose of 
greatly enhanced by 300 illustrations, SiX | making the work of the investigator bet- 
maps, and appendices containing notes of | ter known to the practitioner, has publish- 
icial affinities and many texts of songs | ed a series of “Harvey Lectures” (J. B. 
ind charm Lippincott Co.), being the thirteen ad- 
_ | dresses of the first season, 1905-06. The 
range of subjects is wide, from the im- 
. plantation of the ovum to old age, which, we 
Scrence. are told, may be considered to begin al- 


Nkhalpierven und dhunliche Ariegsgebrduche im 
Imerika. Inaugural Dissertation zur Er- 
langung der Doktorwtirde der Philosophi- 

hen Fakultét der Universitat Leipzig, 
vorgelegt von Georg Friederici. With map 
Braunschweig Friedrich Vieweg und 
Sohn 
In this dissertation upon scalping and 
kindred war customs, we have for the first 
time a scholarly monograph upon one of 
the most characteristic practices of our 

Indians As ij o frequently the case in 

matter of American ethnologi« research, 

the author is a German—an officer in the 

German army, and former diplomatic at- 
rohe 1 Washington, widely raveled, and 

thoroughly familiar with the literature of 

th ubject in every language The word 

elf he derive from an old German root 
ignifying a shell With a few notable ex- 
ceptions in the old world, the custom of 
calping is distinctively American. It was 
firat definitely noted by Cartier on the low- 
er St. Lawrence In 1535, and by other ex- 
plorers after him along the Atlantic coast 
outhward into Florida It will surprise 


most of our readers to know that by careful 


ifting of evidence Dr. Friederici arrives at 


the conclusion that the custom was not gen- 


eral at the beginning of the historic period, 


strip stretch 
Gulf, 


confined to a narrow 


the 


but 
ing 


wae 


from St. Lawrence to the 


most as soon. The matter presented is par- 
ticularly interesting to medical men, and 
consequently for the most part rather spe- 
treatment, but the general 
altogether unversed in science, 
the 
tuber- 
and 


cial in even 
reader, not 
find it to 
on trypanosomes, fatigue, 
the cause of the heart-beat, 


or two more. 


will worth while examine 
lectures 
culosis, 
possibly one 

A new and important departure in animal 
pathology the accumulation of statistics 
as to the cause and prevention of disease 
among animals captivity. Knowledge 
along these lines will eventually lead to a 
clearer understanding of the life of wild 
animals, and the causes of disappearance of 
entire races in times A on 


is 


in 


past report 





514 deaths during the year 1905 in the Zo- 
ological Garden of London has been issued 
(Proceedings of the Zoélogical Society, 1906, 
pp. 234-236), where the listed 
in tabular form. Of 180 birds, 52 are said to 
have died from 48 from 
haustion, 11 from enteritis, and 10 from 
pneumonia. No than 53 out of 148 
primates succumbed to the first dread dis- 


diseases are 


tuberculosis, ex- 


fewer 


ease, 21 to and 29 to enteritis. 
That veterinary science has made greater 
strides in our own country is shown by the 
Annual Report of the New York Zodélogical 
Society for the same year, 1905. Here it 
stated that tuberculosis has been almost 


stamped out, only three primates having 


pneumonia, 


is 





died from this cause during the year, two 
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of which were infected before arrival \ 
the New York Zodélogical 


yneumonia in the sea-lions and cage paraly 
’ e 


Park broncho 
sis among primates are receiving speciai 
attention A chronic mycosis in birds, with 
posi-mortem signs due to the invasion of 
the tissues by an aspergillus, one of the 
moulis, is found in both the London and 
New Yorn Z dlogical Parks and in such d 
verse species as ducks and penguins 
Madame Dorothea Isaac-Roberts has just 


published (Astronomiasche Nachrichten 
4154) a 


Dr. Isaac 


preliminary catalogue of the late 
Roberts's collection of photo 
graphs of different celestial objects and re 
gions, numbering 2,485 original negatives 
Accompanying the list is an introductory 
statement, giving a short account of the 
various classes of negatives, the period 
during which they were made, and the in 
struments employed. As soon as circum 
stances render it possible, a complete list 
of Dr 
omy will be published 
The seventh 
Physiologists has been announced to con- 
vene in Heidelberg from the 13th to the 
16th of Albrecht 


Kossel as chairman In connection with 


Roberts's contributions to astron- 


International Congress of 


August next, with Prof 
the congress there will be an exhibition of 
scientific apparatus 


Frederick H. Newell, chief engineer of the 
Reclamation Service, has been appointed 
director of the service, to succeed Charles 
D. Walcott. who resigned to become secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution Mr 
Newell is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1885 He en- 
tered the employment of the Irrigation Sur- 
vey, as an hydraulic engineer, in 1888. When 
the Reclamation Service was established 
by act of Congress of June 17, 1902, Mr 
Newell was appointed chief engineer. 


John K. Rees, 
astronomy (emeritus) in Columbia Univer- 
sity, died on Saturday night in his fifty- 
sixth year He was graduated from Colum- 
bia College in 1872, and he subsequently re- 
ceived the degrees of A.M., E.M., and Ph.D 
For five years he held the professorship of 


Rutherfurd professor of 


astronomy at Washington University. St 
Louis, and for twenty-one years he occu- 
pied a like position at Columbia. His lec- 
tures attracted large classes, and his sim- 
ple and clear exposition rendered him ex- 
tremely successful as a popular lecturer 
His influence was most felt, however, by 
his advanced students, whom he inspired 
with his own enthusiasm for astronomical 
research. 
ous. He had been president of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, vice-president 
of the American Mathematical Society, sec- 
retary of the section of mathematies and 
astronomy at the 1879 meeting of the Amer 
ican Association for the Advancement of 


His public services were numer- 


Science, and general secretary of the same 
association at the 1880 meeting. For 
many years he was the chief editor of the 
School of Mines Quarterly at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and he published numerous mono 
graphs and articles on scientific subjects 
While secretary of the American Meteoro 
logical Society, he rendered his most im- 
portant service To him was very largely 
due the adoption of the present system of 
standard time. The other great object of 
the Meteorological Society, the introddc- 
tion of the metric system of weights and 








}as well as romantk 





measures, was also f fT: 
In the surse of P ! ‘ 
itio of the i ) i 
Columbia, the late Lewis M Rutt 
furd gav h 1 
celestial photographs whict had made 
his private observa \ New York 
The measurements and calcu ! rf 


negatives, which Profess« Ree i 


at Columbia, have been r« gt 1} 
tronomers as he eartlic | 

that the photographic met! 

equal in precision to the bes ~ 
ods of direct visual obsery ! I 


sults obtained from these photograph 


late principally to the positior and 
stellar motions of the stars composing th: 
Pleiades as well as several other clusts 
and parallax measurements of sta ! 
constellations Professor Ree mo 
portant contribution to observational a 
tronomy was his extended tudy of lat 
tude variation and the aberration of light 


The methods first used by him in this work 
University have nee beer 
Geodeti« A 


at Columbia 
adopted by the Internationa 
sociation, and are now in general 


throughout the world 


Bingham Fowler died in this 
Born in Alabama in 1847 


Dr. George 
‘ity on March 6 
he was graduated frem the College of Phy 
sicians and Surgeons in 1871. He soon after 
became assistant in physiology, and from 
1886 he was professor of clinical medicine 
in the Post-Graduate School and Hospital 


He founded the Dietetic Gazette, and for six 
years Was associate editor of the imerican 
Journal of Obstetrics In 1879 he received 
the alumni prize of the College of Physi 


cians and Surgeons for a thesis entitled “A 
New and Simple Method for the Quantita 
tive Estimation of Urea."" He was the au 


hor of numerous articles on medical sub 


je ts 


Drama. 


——— 


The latest illustration of the practical 


difficulties attending any effort to repro- 


duce the merits of a novel in a stage 
version of it is afforded by “The Spoilers 

an adaptation of Rex Beach's story, which 
York Theatr 
evening The author himself 
MacArthur worked 


upon the transformation, with the 


was presented in the New 
ou Monday 
and James together 
usual 
book, dealing 


unsatisfactory results The 


with an extensive, dangerous, and nearly 
successful conspiracy, had a good story to 
tell, and told it with vigor, passion, and 
much effective local color It had seriou 
interest In prepar 
ng it for the theatre, the playwrights 
adopted the common practice of selecting 


the most exciting incidents, and stringing 


them together in as nearly the proper 
order as was feasible, upon as tenuous a 
thread of plot as would iffice for that 


The great bulk of the descriptive 


purl pose 


introductory, explanatory, and qualifying 


matter—almost everything that contributes 


to perspective or proportion—was ruth- 


lessly, and inevitably, thrown away. Con 


sequently, the acted tale, with all ita moat 


harrowing incidents, and a few more for 


good measure, packed together in closest 
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ind playwrigl fler find 
I Vicle them v 
t Z and debas 4 I 
io 
rr} Major Dramas of Richard B 
Ss la (G 1 & Co) fited 
\ rum | s s by George H 
Ne i professe f | 
Sheff i Ss nif Scho } 
I \ y i npa and 1rrefu 
f work i ga t ! i! i 
f usefu nforma ill ympa 
has ) 1z “ f ’ » off 
student of Sheridan and h ! 
, . wR ! ’ n ff 
nvenien immary { na f 
of Sh lan’s ire ind hara 
ary, Manag i], and = po ‘ 1 
ments, and of tl volun ! ’ 
biographical notices of wh 1 | ha 
he subject In the e} ! rf h 
lected plays The Rivals rhe Sct 
Scandal and The ¢ fo " 
he main the xt of th ’ Fras 
ind acknowledges many other obliga 
the same authority. His chief original w 
8 in the compilation of various specula ne 
is » the sources whence Sheridan on 
have derived inspiration for his plo 
lents or personages, the bjects of ?P 
burlesque and parody and the v m 
his personal caricature The fleld fo i 


minute inquiries is immense, and th 


of trifling or dubious nformation 
gathered considerable, but the value of 


when garnered scarcely repays the 


harvesting Sheridan is drama ‘ 
satirist, manager yrator polit ' 
profligate, has been weighed in ma 
inces and appraised by judges mo i 
sionate than Professor Nettleton mn 
mes inclined to be The latte f 
ance gnores the fact that She lan w 
fo mg the mainstay in Parliam 
inscrupulous monopoly which mad 
Br sh theatre a by-word 
Another handy volume of “The Drama 
Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


published by the Oxford University Pr: 
(Henry Frowde) A brief du 


ext is provided by Joseph Koaig 


Ermete Novelli’s programme for the fi 
ceek of his engagement at the Lyric The 
tre, which begins on March 18, inelude 
x plays The only play to be 


will be “The Merchant of Venice 


repeated 


which 


will be given on Wednesday evening and 
at the Saturday matinée. The list for the 
other days is as follows Monday Pat 
Lebonnard,’ by Jean Aicard Tuesda 
King Lear’ Thursday, “Louis XI Fr 
day 1a Morte Civile Saturday 1 B 


hero Benefieo” ("The Reneficent Bea ) 


Goldoni 


The German Shakespeare Society will 


hold its annual meeting at Weimar Apr: 
Dr Ludwig Fulda will deliver the 


Featvortrag 
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c) } I \. Ho Me New York 
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i il I vO ! ! before h 
‘ ) ) Story ot h 

H ‘ i t 1 popular text 
ly a generation The publish 

on put th task of completing 

» the hands of Theron Brown 
yu o combine that book and 

rf lu nto one volume 

i book of 564 pages, which 
in xhaustive notices as 
po ! f the indard pleces, 
Ww othe ha eem to introduce a 

‘ ra rhey are grouped under var 
! i ‘Hiymn of Praise and 
| M ionary Hymns,” “Old Re- 

il Hym ind “‘Sunday-School Hymns,’ 

i hymn is presented with a discus 
f in becaus like a flower and 
igran hymn ind = tun ir one 
rm} Lifts e between a hymn 

1a poem is thus defined in the Introduc 
hymn is not necessarily a poem, while 
, m that can be sung as a hymn is 


poem. Imagination 
makes hymns 

emotion, bu 
argue; a hymn 


than a 
levotion 
poetry without 
may 


more 
na ke poem 


hymn never A poem 


ny } ful ! ) ind biographic facts 


the authors disdain anec 


Hymns" are presented 
tunes irranged for 
rh volume illustrates the 
mu 
Ho- 


Amer! 


having at a university a 


lepartment with eminent experts 


» Parl ye of the ix best 
ind ¢ 
The task of revising 
Book,” published 


is his sp 


“College 


icred musi 
the 
twenty-one 


omposer 
alty 
years 
therefore, hav« 


igo, could not been put into 


r hand Many of the hymns in that 
ll nm have been eliminated, and a few 
“ idded, while in the matter of 
‘ he editors have departed from the 
ollection a4 fa is to make this 
work pra illy a new one Inasmuch as 
hymn-tun were mmposed originally 

f male and female voices combined, cov 
ng a range of more than three octaves, 

‘ isk of compressing them Into the rang: 


maie volces wo octaves-was one to 
® ingenulty of even such a master 
hnique as Mr. Parker, but hé has sue 
1 admirab ‘living different prob 
n liffer t ways rhe result is a 
book which ompllied for um n the publl 
and ilw hip of Yale University,” will 
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i rom the establishment of the parish 


I pment of church music in the 
l pul * th author writes, “has 
he work of centuries; we move fast 
nd, aided by their experience, have 


» crudest beginnings to the 


ig iwhievements in about fifty years.’ 


The production of Auber's “Fra Diavolo” 
the Manhattan Opera House is an event 
of more than usual importance, for if the 
opera prove " ‘ f i he applause 
lavished o last Friday prognosticated 


may lead to a general revival of a kind 


ol ize music which, once very popular, 
ha i the la two decades been unduly 
neglected While Maurice Grau was Mman- 
iger of the Metropolitan h repeatedly 
considered the advisability of hiring an- 
other house for the performance of works 
belonging to the school of French comic 
opera These operas (b Aube! Halévy, 
Hérold, Adam) were, as experience had 
convinced him, too ligh for so vast ap 
iuditorium as the Metropolitan's, while, 


on the other hand, the ordinary theatres 
were too small Since the completion of 
the Manhattan, however, New York has an 
opera house ideally suited for precisely 


this kind of 
strated by the 


production, as demon- 


delightful 


was 
very results 
“Fra 


has 


achieved with Diavolo,"’ and Oscar 


Hammerstein wisely determined to 
further this fleld, in 


his rival on Broadway cannot 


make experiments in 


which com- 


pete with him. What struck one particularly 


on hearing ‘“‘Fra Diavolo” after so long an 


interval was the perennial freshness of its 
lovely melodies; seventy-seven years is 
heir age, but not one of them sounds it 
We need this French music too, as a 
welcome change from the Italian music 
which is at present being sung here almost 
ad nauseam. Mr. Hammerstein has prom- 


ised to drop some of it next season 


With the oncerts of Friday afternoon 


evening Wassily Safonoff will 


bring » a close his first season as perma- 
n mductor of he Philharmonic So- 

y In mmemoration of the one hun- 
ired and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


birth of Josef Haydn, the first musician 


to compose symphonies in the present sense 


of the word, the first part of the programme 


will be devoted to the performance of his 
symphony in C minor, and the aria “With 
Verdure Clad" from “The Creation.” The 
cond part of the programme will consist 
»f Beethoven's scene and aria “Ah! Per- 
fido”’ and the “Eroica’’ symphony The two 
uumbers are selected to show the progress 
made by their composer in the development 


the aria and the 
thirteen 
time in 
which the Haydn and Beethoven works were 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey the 
to match the Philharmonic So- 


musical forms, 
period of 
the 


of the two 


ymphony, in the short 


years that intervened between 


omposed will be 
, and 


ty's imposing body of strings, the wood 


wind will be appropriately increased for 
hii performance 

The third and last concert of the Bos- 
m Symphony Quartet will be given in 


Mendelssohn Hall on Friday = afternoon 
March at three a’clock. The programme 

nprise Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, 

is i chubert's Trio for piano, violin 
ind ‘cello in B-flat major, opus 99 and 
Moza Quintet for clarinet, two violins 
viola, and ‘cello in A major (K 581). The 


at this 











will be Madame Kathar- 
Goodson, the English pianist, who will 
concert make her first 
in New York, and Georges Grisez, principal 
clarinet of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


assisting artists 
ine 


appearance 


The monumental biography of Wagner by 
begun thirty years 
ago, is approaching completion. There are 
to be altogether six volumes, and the fifth 
is now in the book stores. It five 
the period from the laying of the 
foundation stones of the Bayreuth Theatre 
to the end of the first Nibelung festival, and 
the London concerts following it 

Jenny Lind died in- 1887. Her husband 
Otto Goldschmidt, has just followed her 
Born in 1829, at Hamburg, Goldschmidt be- 
1843, of the earliest pupils 
of the Leipsic Conservatorium, founded by 
Mendelssohn, under whom he studied piano 
composition for three years. In 1849 
he appeared in England at a concert of the 
Union, and at another given by 
Two years afterwards he was 
summoned to America to succeed Benedict 
as conductor of the concerts by Jenny Lind 
at Boston on February 6. 
residence at Dresden 
in 1858. In 1863 he 


Glasenapp, more than 


covers 


years 


came In one 


and 


Musical 
Jenny Lind 


He married her 
1852 after a 


London 


aml, 


they moved to 


| was appointed vice-principal of the Royal! 


Academy of Music His oratorio ‘Ruth’ 
was performed at the Hereford Festival of 
1867, and was afterwards given in London 
From 1875 onwards he ani 
his identified with the 
Bach Choir, an organization established in 
that and conducted by Mr. Gold- 
schmidt from its foundation until 1885. His 
compositions, which, besides the work al- 
ready mentioned, include a choral song 
“Music” (Leeds Festival, 1898), a piano 
concerto, a trio for piano and strings, two 
pieces for clarinet and piano, and numer- 
ous pieces and studies for piano solo, made 
comparatively little mark. 


and in Germany. 


wife were closely 


year 


Art. 


Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, for 
the Use of Artists, Designers, Students, 
and Others. By J. Foord. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $16 net. 
Miss Foord has completed her 

series of full plates and analytical details 
the pictorial 

The whole plant, the striking fea- 

branches, the details of in- 

florescence, the structure of the bud and 
flowers, and so on, are presented faithful- 
ly. Many of the drawings are far from what 

Bauer would have sketched, or from what 

our marvellous American artist Faxon 

would have made, but as a rule the plates 
are true and useful. The coloring is pur- 
posely dull, affording a marked contrast to 
the brilliant lithographs and “three-color 
process” plates which have beeu 





second 
showing elements in forty 
plants 


tures of the 


recently 
The 


toned 


published in such numbers greens 


and reds particularly are down al- 


most ‘oo much, while most of the yellows 
rhe reproduction 
the author calls ‘“‘a sten 
clear term The reg- 
but still the effect is 
Certain volumes 


made by 


are quite strong enough 


is made by what 


cil process not a 
istering is not perfect 
by no means unpleasant 
flower-studies 


oft carly Japanese 


what has been described as a block-process 
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